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T his Uttle pamphlet is one of a series of Griiide-boolcs which the 
Archaeological Survey of India is graduallv providing for "he 
use of visitors to olaces of intwest. During ^h'^ last twMtv vears, 
the A'-eh?eoIogicaI Department, under the guidancs of Sir To!in 
Marshall, has explored a large number of ancient sites that ha I hitherto 
lain buried under the groumd. The Buddhist site at Sarnath. four miles 
north of Benartcs, possesses a special 'ntorest as it was hwe that \fter 
attaining divine wisdom at Gaya, Gautama Buddha preached his first 
sermon, or, as ir is described in the Buddhist sacred texts, began ' to turn 
the wheel of the good law The excavation of the site has not vet be m 
completed, bui it is obvious that most if the principal monivu^’T'' hove 
already been unearthed and a few of these have been identified with 
tolerable certainty. 

The pl.i! that accompanies this haiidliook has been brought up to 
date bv filling in all the exploration work carried out since th-' iiu’i- 
lication of the previous edition up to the year 1922. The division of 
the excavated portion of the site into the Stupa and llonistu'V are is 
is no longer sustainable, as it s found that vh^'nis rii; 'diin o'h:’> ic 
with its mimerous subsidio.rv str'v*'uros o^nuini is the -lentril '0 >rti)i, 
the monasteries are ranged on three s'des of it. The te^t nis 
been completed and has naturally had to be revise 1 aul "Uiir,'*! 'U 
.several places. The addition to the introduction of a smill chapter on 
the Benares School of Sculpture will, it is hoped, b.^ appreeiat 'd by 
those visitors who do not care for the detailed inform ifci in provi di' I iu 
m Catalogue of th“ Sarnath Museum. It will be observed that the nam is 
of the buildings hitherto described as the f.igit Singh St'ina aul Kirtm s 
Monastery have been changed to their more approoriit’ iMigiiit-ous. 
Similarly my enquiries about the real chiraetir of Mouastuv I leal to 
the conclusion that this building must be Mentical with thi Dhanna- 
chakra-Jinaeuhara erected at Sariiath by Kumaradevi, queen of Govin- 
dachandra of Kanauj. 

The route, the visitor is recommended to follow over these remains, 
is indicated by a red line in the Plan of Excavations. The buildings are 
descr-ibed in the same order. 

The handbook is based on the accounts of the excavations pub- 
lished in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India for 
the years 1904-05. 1906-07, 1907-08 and 1914-15, the valuable sum- 
maries contributed by the Director Ganeral of Archaeology to the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society and on the descrintions of the work earned 
out by myself since 1917 in my Annual Progress Reports for the last 
five years. I have also derived much help from Dr. Vogel’s introduction 
to my Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath. 


Camp Kurukshetra, 
25th December 1922, 
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GUIDE TO THE BUDDHIST RUINS OF SARNATH. 


Buddhist remains of 8a math are situated some four miles 
X to the north of the city of Benares. In ancient Buddhist t<"vts 
these remain- ,.ie called by the name of Kishipatana or Mrigada va. 
The first name is explained by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian. who tra veiled 
in India in the hist half of the .5th century A.D., as meaning “ the fall of 
the sage i.e., the place where a certain Pratyeka-Bueldha, on hearing 
of the near enlightenment of Cautama Buddha attained nirvana, that 
is, died. The latter name enshrines a legend which runs as follows* : — 
In one of his preTious existences, Gautama Buddha was the lord of a 
herd of deer v hich roamed a large forest where Sarnath is now situated. 
His cousin Devadatta was the king of another herd of deer in the same 
forest. At this time, the king of Benares wandered about hunting and 
killing the deer of the forest. The Bodhisattva Gautama Buddha, the 
king of the deer, approached the king and offered to send a deer each day 
for his food if he would refrain from such promiscuous destruction of 
his followers. The king agreed to the proposition and went away home. 
So each day a deer from the respective flocks was sent to the king. 
Kow, among the herd of Devadatta there was a doe big with young and 
when her turn came to die, she remonstrated with the Bodhisattva saying 
that although she was ready to die it was not humane to kill an unborn 
child. The Bodhisattva was moved and replied that he would that day 
take her place and die. So he made for the king’s palace and when the 
latter in great astonishment enquired of him the reason of his coming, 
the king of the deer told him all about the doe and offered himself in her 
place. The king of Benares was deeply touched and replied, “ I am a 
deer in human form, you are a man in the shape of a deer.” He also 
directed that the slaughter of the deer should cease immediately and gave 
up the forest for the free use of the deer. The forest was hence called 
the Deer-Park. General Cunningham suggests that the modern name 
Sarnath is derived from •’ Saranganatha ” meaning “ Lord of the Deer,” 
i.e., Gautama Buddha. It is interesting to observe that Saranganatha 
is also an epithet of the Brahmanical deity Siva, and the name is borne by 
the little Mahadeva shrine situated half a mile east of the Buddhist re- 
mains of Sarnath. 

In the inscriptions discovered on the site, the locality is invariably 
referred to as the Dharmachakra or Sadclharma-chakrapravartana- 
vihara, i.e., the monastery of the turning of the wheel of the good law.” 
This event is believed to have taken place in the 35th year of the Buddha’s 
life corresponding to the year 528 B. C. The recipients of the sermon 


* See the Nigrodha Miga-.Jataka in the Mahdratthu, p. 366. 
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Vv'ere li;s live former eom)'ades. Ajnata-Kaundinya and otheis. who had 
kept him company during six long years of his austerities but had deserted 
him on the eve of his enl’ghtenment. They were soon followed by fiftr - 
five other coi) verts and the Master sent all of them oft in different direc- 
tions with the words ” Go forth, 0 monks, wande ing and oreaching.” 
The text of this memorable discourse was suppli - 1 by " the four noble 
truths ” , Sanskrit chalvcu'i 'Iryasatydni) of Buddhism. They are enume- 
rated in a shoid Pali inscription, cut on the top of a stone umbrella d 
covered in 1000-07 by Sir John Marshall in the area to the west of the 
Main Shrine, and may bo rendered as follows : — Four are, ye monks, 
the noble truths. And which are these four ? Th^ noble truth about 
suffering, ye monlrs, the noble truth about the origin of suffering, the 
noble truth about the cessation of suffering, and the noble truth about 
the way leading to the ces.sation of suffering.” This sermon begins with 
an exhortation to avoid two extremes, namely, habitual devotion, on 
the one hand, to the passions and pleasures of sexual things and habitua.1 
devotion, on the other hand, to self-mortification which are both equally 
paixful a.ud unworthy and unprofitable. The Buddha, .says the great 
Teacher, has discovered a middle path which leads to the destruction of 
sorrow, it is no other than the Aryan Eightfold Path which consists m 
Right V ows. Right Aspiration.-;. Right S]>eeeh, Rinht Cond ict, Right Mode 
of Livelihood, Right Endeavour, Right Mindfulness and Right Rapture. 
This first sermon is one of the four principal events of the life of Gautama 
Buddl'.a, '.rhrth .-iw' his bir-rij at Kapilavastn. his enlightenment near 
Gaya, his first sermon at Isipatana (modern Sarnath) and his demise 
at Kusinara (juodern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District). The sacred 
texts of the Buddhists tell us that one of the injunctions, the great Teacher 
gave to his disciples shortly before his demise, was that they .should pay 
regular visits to the four places referred to above. This commandment 
has been kept faithfully ])y the Buddhist from the time of the Buddha to 
the period whe)i these holy places were involved in ruin and became 
totally forgotten. The great popularity e.ni<)ycfl by Sarnath, the birth- 
place of the Buddhist doctiine, is eloquently proved by the large abun- 
dance of religious buildings and other monuments that were built and 
rebuilt on this spot during the many centuries of its existence by the four 
cla.s.ses of Buddhist votaries, i.e.. laymen and lavAvomen and monks 
and nuns. The remains of these buildings have now Iteen brought to 
light by the Archseological Survey of India, and the locality has again 
become a place of pilgiimage for the Buddhists who vi.sit it in large 
numbers and have built two monasteries of their own not far from the 
site(*). 

(^) The Mahabodlii Society ol Calcutta also intend to erect at Sai-nath a vihara to enshrine 
certain Buddhist relics found by John Marshall at Taxila which have been presented 
to them by the Government of India. The ceremony for the laying of the foundation stone of 
tliis building was performed by His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor ot the United 
Provinces, on the 3rd November 1922. 



Sarnath is also holy ground to the Jainas, who look upon it as the 
scene of the asceticism and death of Sri Amsanatha the thirteenth pre- 
decessor of Mahavira, the historic founder of Jainism. The modern 
temple near the Dhamekh Stupa is dedicated to this saint. It is to be 
observed, however, that tlie only Jaina antii[uities discovered at the 
excavations of Sarnath are a fcAv image^ of the Jaina patriarchs of the 
mediseval period. These sculptures must have been brought from else- 
where and put up at Sarnath when Buddhism was on its decline. The 
same must have been the case with the 25 Brahinanical sculptures, 
described in the t^atalogue of the Museum <jf Archaeology at Sarnath and 
several others, which liave since l)een unearthed among the ruins. The 
most note wort liy of these is the unfinished colossal statue, in late style, 
of Mahadeva jaenang the deinoii Tripura with his trident, now i‘la('ed in 
the noith-west corner of the ceiitral hall of the new Museum at Saja)ath. 

Noticing is Imowii about the hist'iry of tlie i)cer'-Pa]-k during the 
three centimes that followed tle^ pr^^aching of tne hrst sermon by the 
Buddha, for no antiquities of that period liave yet iouial. We 

liia^y, therefore. siLj^ouse that such Lii.aih^' s ef tlie rchgi^ei : ordei founded 
])y the great Teacher as settled <hneu at the i)eer-)h}rk content, as 
weie the other hermits of that time, with .siinnae Imt^ connposiMl of Inain- 
ohes and; lea ves of ti'c s (Sanskrit parnd-stVid ), Idie image of tlte Buddha 
had not yet c<)m(* into existence, and the tieed fen Buddhi:^t sliriues bad 
not arisen. 

The earliest Buddhist monuments kuenvn to exist in India are the 
relic towns or st}lp((s raised bv the Buddhist Emptwm* As;)ka over the 
corporeal remains of the Master, which he obtain al fro ‘- ight ealier 
in which tie se remains had l)ceii f)rigina!ly eiislniiied ot; his death 
at Knsinora (modern Lvar ia in the (b wakhprr District). The number of 
the stupas which the Emj)eror erected, as a means of paying worship to 
the relics of the Master, soon after his conversion to Buddhism by his 
spiritual teacher Upagupta, is stated to Imve been 84,000 but this is no 
doubt an exaggeration. Scmie of the slRjn s of Asoka were in their turn 
opened by Kanishka, the Kuslian king of Noithern India, who rede- 
posited the relics thus obtained in now stupas of his own, On^ of these 
stupas with a casket containing three srn.dl pi* C('s ct the Buodha^s re- 
mains ivas discovered near Peshawar by tlie late } h\ D. B. ^^l)ooner, 
O.B.E,, of the Archai^ological Department in Pios oO. Tl'.e'^e relics 
were prevsented by the Government of India t<5 tlie Buddhist ('onmiunity 
of Biiriua, ivhere they have been enshrined in a suitalsle Ihigoda at 
Mandalay. Other monuments of Asoka. besi<Ies the jiuitialli' explored 
monastery at Piprahwa in the district of Basti, that have coim^ dowui to 
us are his magnificent monolithic columns which he erected in the course 
of a pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred places about the year B. 249, 
and his celebrated edicts which he had engraved on locks. 
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At Sarnath three Asokan monuments have been unearthed, and 
these are the earliest and most important relics hitherto found at this 
site. The Asoka pillar which came to light to the west of the temple 
referred to in this handbook as the Main Shrine, has suffered irrepar- 
able damage and only a small portion of it is now standing in position. 
On its west face is an edict issued by the Emper(‘r Asoka as a warning 
to the monks and nuns residing in the Deer-Park against schisms. 
What necessitated such a step on the part of the august patron of the 
Buddhist Church at that early stage in its history is not yet definitely 
known. 

The next monument which most probably dates from the time of 
Asoka is the brick stuya or relic towef situated to the south of the 
Asoka pillar, generally referred to in the Archaeological Survey 
Reports as the Jagat Singh Stupa as it was demolished in 1794 A, D., 
by Babu Jagat Singh, Diwan of Raja Chet Singh of Benares. The 
third monument of the same epoch is the monolithic railing which was 
discovered in 1904-05 under the floor of the south chapel of the Main 
Shrme. To judge from bas-relief representations of ancient stupas and 
from similar monuments recently restored at Sane hi by Sir John 
Marshall, the railing at Sarnath must have formed the crowning 
feature of the Jagat Singh stupa, which is undoubtedly a Dharma- 
rajika of Asoka. To the Sunga period (circa 200 B. C.) belonged the 
stone railing, some posts and rails of which were found built in the 
walls of a later structure. The inscriptions engraved on several of these 
posts show that the cost of the railing was contributed by a number of 
donors : monks, nuns and lay members. We note that two of these 
pillars were, in the Gupta period, f.c., the fourth or fifth century A. D., 
converted into lamp posts for the principal shrine of the Lord Buddha.^’ 
The architectural and other fragments unearthed in 1914-15 by Mr. 
Hargreaves in the area to the west of the Asoka pillar belong to the same 
or a somewhat earlier period. 

The inscriptions discovered at Sarnath throw some light on the 
different sects that have occupied this place. From three of these 
records we gather that about 300 A. D., the entire establishment was 
in the hands of the Sarvastivadi priests of the old or orthodox school 
of Buddhism. It is also apparent from one of the same three epigraphs 
that Sarnath had. before this, been in the possession of another sect, 
the name of which has not been preserved. That the Sarvastivadins did 
not remain in power for a long time is proved by an inscription of the 
4th century engraved on the Asoka Pillar by the teachers of another 
sect, the Sammitiyas, a branch of the orthodox Vatsiputrika sect. The 
latter had a much longer regime for. when the Chinese pilgrim^ Hiuen 
Tsang visited Sarnath in the 7th century A. D., they still occupied the 
predominant position at Sarnath 
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The Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsang, who visited the 
holy places of the Buddhists in India in the 5th and 7th centuries res- 
pectively. have left us valuable information regarding the Deer-Park. 
The former tells us that in his time the Deer- Park possessed four large 
topes and two monasteries with monks residing in them. In the time 
of Hiuen Tsang, the Deer-Park was in a much more prosperous condi- 
tion, and not less than 1,500 prie.sts resided in it. Of the numerous 
stupas and other religious l)uildings described by him in his itinerary, 
the principal shrines were a magnificent temple containing a life size 
brass image representing the Buddha as turning the wheel of the law, 
a stone .stupa built by Asoka and a stone pillar erected by the same 
Emperor. The last two of these have already been referred to. The 
temple which contained the brass image of the Buddha must evidently 
hav'e been the same as the principal temple of the Lord referred to above 
and which should most probably be recognised in the tnnple now 
designated as the Main Shrine. Among the later structures oulv one 
can be identified with certainty. This is the building which has hither- 
to been described as Monastery T. but which there are cogent reasons 
to believe, must be identified with the temple of the Lord of the Wheel 
of the Law founded in the first half of the 1 2th centurv A. D., by 
Kumaradevi. queen of king Govindachandra of Ivanauj (see p. 28 below). 

The monastic settlement of Sarnath continued in use until the 
end of the 12th century, wh^n it was devastated in 1194 A. D., by 
Muhammad Ghorl when his general Qutb-ud-din defeated Jai Chand, 
the Raja of Benares, and destroyed a large number of temples and im- 
ages. it is obvious, however, that alreadv l)3fore their final destruc- 
tion, these buildings had suffere 1 tnore thin jn»‘e from wanton destruc- 
tion at the hands of hostile invaders or from rh^ negLct of the devotees. 
But on each occasion thev were readily ren-nved bv pious votaries who 
visited the place from all parts of India. The eadiest invaders were 
perhaps the white Huns who under the leadership of the tyrant. Mihi- 
rakula. overran the Gangetic plains in the beginning of the 6th century 
A. D. That the Buddhist buildings of Sarmith were probablv plundered 
during these invasions receives support from the fact that General 
Cunningham found a large collection of statues of the 4th or 5th century 
A. D. packed together in a small room which, he believed, had been 
hidden away in it on the occasion of one of the.se inva.sions. 

We possess indirect evidence of another serious attack on these 
buildings. This is supplied by an interesting dedicatorv inscription 
engraved in Sanskrit on the base of a statue of the Buddha [Ao. B. 
(c) 1 in the Sarnath Museum] which states that the principal monu- 
ments of the Deer-Park were restored bv two brothers, Sthirapala and 
Vasantapala in the reign of Mahipala. king of Bengal. This took place 
in the year 1026 A. D.. ?.e., only nine years after the capture of Benares 
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by Mahmud of Ghazni, so that we may assume that this restoration was 
necessitated by the “wholesale devastation carried out at Sarnathby the 
great iconoclast. 

The pious brothers referred to in the last-mentioned inscription 
also erected ‘‘ a new shrine of stone pertaining to the eight great places.” 
The eight places are not defined, and the real character of the shrine 
is uncertain. Dr. Vogel suggests that the shrine was so called as it 
contained a sculpture representing the eight main events of the Buddha’s 
life. One such scidptiu’e, though of an earlier period, was indeed dis- 
covered at Sarnath and is noticed in the sequel.' 

The restoration carried out by the Pa. la brothers must have been of 
a lasting character. The principal buildings of Sarnath were existing 
in good condition in the year lUoS A. D.. and in the first half of the 
12th century A. D., the Queen Kiimaradevi . referred to above, restored 
the image of the Buddha in the act ot turning the wheel of tJie law. The 
inscription recording this pio;;s act makes the image of the Buddha 
referred to as old i.s the time of Asoka. but this was, no doubt, due to 
a misconception, as images of the Buddha were unknown at that early 
date. 

It has been stated above, that the final destruction of the Sarnath 
buildings was presumably the work of iMulianimad Ghorl, and the condi- 
tion of the remains that have now been unearthed shows clearly that 
their overthrow was due to a violent catastrophe accompanied with 
plunder and fire. What portions remained of these Imildings were soon 
buried under their own debris and dust so that the only structures that 
remained above the surface were the large stupa locally known as the 
Dhamekh stupa and another large stupa vdiich was destroyed 
by Jagat Singh. A third Buddhist monument that survived was the 
mound called by the villagers the Qha.iikhandi. which is situated at 
a distance of half-a-mile from the main .site of the Deer-Park. 

History of Exploration. 

The Deer-Park ceased to exist as a place of worship ai.d fell eom- 
pletely into oblivion until an accidental d’seovery at the end of the 1 8th 
century A. D., drew the attention of the Euroj^ean officers of Benares 
to its great antiquarian importance and led tlie way to its exploration 
by archaeologists. This discovery was made in th-'- yeai' 1794 A. D. by 
the workmen of Babu Jagat Sintib, diwan C)f Chait Bingh, the Raja 
of Benares, when they were dismantling one of the monuments of Sarnath 
to obtain bricks for the construction of a market place in Benares which 
is still known as Jagat Ganj. The relics discovered on this occasion 
created a widespread interest in the ruins of Sarnath. The earliest 
excavations, of which we are aware, were carried out in 1815 A. D., when 


No. C. (a) 3 on p. 44. 
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Colonel C. Mackenzie examined some of these remains, and presented 
the sculptures found by him to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They 
are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but no account of his explora- 
tions seems to have been published. Genera! Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the first Dii^ector General of Archaeology in India, canied out 
wJiUable excavations at this site at liis own expense from December 
1834 to January 1836. He opened the Dhainekh Stupa and the ( nau- 
khandi mound and exposed a niedke /al luonastery and a temple to the 
north of tlie Jagat Singh Stupa. He also unearthed a collection of statues 
which may be seen in the Indian Museum, (Vilcutta. Some forty 
sculptures and numerous carved stones were left by General Cunning- 
ham at Scirnath. Some of these were used up in the co]i- trurtiun of 
two bridges on the river Barna as appears from the following passage 
in the JKevtiUv nd 3Ir. Sherring's book. The Saci-ed City (4 the Hijidus, 
which teli.N us that "in the creetioji of om^ of tlie r)rMlg'\s over the 

Bai-na (Duncan's bridge), fortv-ei^ht siatues and 'Uher tMUilptuird 

stones \vere removed from Sarnath anU thr»*wii int tiie nve* . serve 
as a breakwater to the pieo's : and that in tlu' creGioii of tin bridge, 

the iron raie, from fifty b_) sixty caTtJoeds st;)ne^ o' tv. S-’^aiath 

biiildiiigs were employed.’^ 

twneral Cunningham's excavations were followed !)v thoso of Major 
Maikhani Kittaa " Arcliceologieal Engineer to the (fo^^ern^u<mt in 
18-i 1-32, who was then etnploved in desigiiing and building the (Queens 
College at Benaz’es. He e:o*avated numerous stupas " four and five 
deep built oiie over tlie otlit-r,” around the Dhamekh Stupa, and the 
gi'eater part of a quadi'angular structure to the west of the latter stupa 
which he idt utified as a hospital Ijeeause he found m d a number 
of stoue moitars and p: sties. The recent excavations have slK)wn 
that it was, in nafity, a monasterv of the usual typio Major Eittoe 
also Citiumeiax'd the clearance of another izionasterv. which has since 
then been designateMl as Kitfi^c's monastery. His excavations were 
cor'inuied first l>v 3fr, E. TJaanas. C\S.,a Judge aiMlcaJn collector, and 
aftenvards 1 v 3Ir. Fitz Edu'ard Hall, ih'ofessor at the Queens College. 
Some digging was aGo rau^'ied ont !>}' Mi*, (fi Hoiii. (fi.S.. in L8G3 : and 
Mr. A. Hivett CV.rna. . C.S,, tliscoverevl a Buddha image in 1877. ^^e 

do not liear of any fuitian e::cav tions on this site until tlie year IfiOo, 
though excavations for materiaG bv contractors and vidagers must 
hate continued even during this iiit^ rcah 

The excavations descri])ed above extended over a hundred years 
or more and it might well have been th'Hight that the site had yi<Jded 
up all its antiquarian trea.siues especially because Gene^*al thuming- 
ham had aheady z’ecorded his opinion that no further excavations on 
this site were advisable, Kecent explorations have, however, shown 
how untenable General Cunninghanfis conclusion was, for it is iiow evi- 
dent that he had totally failed to penetrate the lower and earlier strata 
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where lay buried antiquities of the greatest value and interest. These 
new excavations were first conducted, with the sanction and advice 
of the Archaeological Department, bv Mr. F. 0. Oertel in the cold 
weather of 1904-05. Mr. Oertel unearthed the Main Shrine, the Asoka 
Column \vith its magnificent capital and a galaxy of sfupris all round 
it, as well as a very large number of sculptures and inscription 

The excavations remained in abeyance in the year 1905-03 but in 
1907 they were resumed under the personal supervision of Sir John 
Marshall, with the assistance of Dr. Sten Konow, then Government 
Epigraphist for India, Mr. Xicholls and the writer of this handbook. 
These operations which were carried on for two consecutive seasons 
embraced the whole of the northern portion of the acquired area, and 
the areas on all the four sides of the Main Shrine and supplied, for the 
first time, the real key to the ancient topography of the site. It was 
then found that the Main Shrine with the pillar and the sfupci of 
Asoka constituted th ' nucleus around which the numerous other structures 
which we now see at Sarnath were erected as time rolled bv. The 
most important of the buildings brought to light by the Director 
General were three monasteries of the late Kushana period and 
a fourth and extensive building which was constructed upon the ruins 
of all these three monasteries in the late medinval period. All these 
buildings must originally have been very imposing edifices which reli- 
gious zeal of the highest order could alone have called into being. There 
was no work done at Sarnath again for five or six years, but in 1914-15, 
Mr. Hargreaves carried out some very successful excavations in the 
areas to the east, north and west of the Main Shrine. In the last men- 
tioned area he laid bare the remains of an earlv apsidal temple and a 
large mass of fragmentary sculptures of the Sunga period (.see p. 4 above). 
An equally remarkable result of his excavations was the discoverv of 
three standing images of the Buddha, the inscriptions engraved on which 
have led to a considmable modification of the accepted scheme of the 
Gupta genealogy.* 

The operations conducted by myself during the last five years 
included, on the one hand, the gen'^ral clearance and improvement 
of the acquired area and the conservation of the buildings laid bare 
in the previous explorations and, on the other hand, excavations in 
different parts of the site. The most important undertakings of the 
latter description were the examination of the unexplored portion of 
the area between the Dhamekh Stupa and the Main Shrine and the 
site of Monastery II. The former was at one time believed to be an 
ancient tank and was consequently filled up with excavated earth 
in 1904-05. The excavations now carried out have brought back to 
view a large open courtyard, mea.suring 271' X 112' which musr have 

♦FiWe “ The dates of Skandagiipta and his successors ” by Mr. Panna Lai, in the 

Hindustan He view for January, 1918 



been added to the Main Shrine about the 8th or 9th century A. D. 
The original drain which carrieil oft water from this court and 
the Main Shrine has also been found and completely exhumed for 
the whole of its length. Tli*^ object of the examination of the area 
occupied by Monastery IT was to ascertain the real character of an in- 
teresting structure which was partial!'.’ excavated in 'i9o7-0S. ft lias 
now been completely laid bare and turns out to Ije a shrine with a long 
covered underground passage, such as would be most suitable for the 
monks' retirement into solitude for the jierformance of spiritual practices. 

The Benares School of Sculpture. 

The various schools of sculptural art practised in ancient times 
in Northern and Central India and their relationship to one another 
have been discussed in detail i)y Sir John Marshall and Dr. Vogel in 
the Annual Reports of tlie Aivhiuological Survey of India. The exist- 
ence of an independent style at Benares and the neighbouring districts 
has been recognised ever since the comniencenient of systematic ex- 
ploration at Sarnath about 20 years ago. Here it will be sufficient to 
insert a brief summary of the main conclusions al)Out the origin and 
general characteristics of the sculptures discovered at Sarnath and the 
Gupta art in general. 

/ 

The finest and oldest sculptures so far unearthed at Sarnath are 
the bell-shaped Capital of the Asoka pillar in Perso-Helleiiistic style 
and the monolithic railing wliich originally surmounted the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa. These monuments with others of the sa^ne period (consti- 
tute a class by themselves. Their main peculiarity is their dependence 
on Persian originals, specimens of which are still ^‘xtant in that country, 
and their lustrous polish which is mainly responsible for their preserva- 
tion. The art of giving siicli a high ])olis]i to stone was also learnt by 
Indian artists from their (contemporaries of Persia, but it went out of use 
in India about the 1st century B, C. and has not as vet been noticed in 
any later monuments. But while the technique of exe<‘ution of the 
Sarnath Capital is in every sense foreign, it is evident that in accordance 
with the prevailing Indian custom, the cc.rving was done under the 
guidance of a learned Buddhist monk conversant with the scripture. 
The placing of the wheel symbolizing the Buddhist Wheel of Righteous- 
ness at the summit of the pillar was a happy idea which must be credited 
to the ingenuity of the same monk. It was no doul>t he, too whi) sug- 
gested the utilization of the circular abacus for the representation of an 
appropriate motive from the Buddhist texts. The interpretation of the 
four animals figured in bold relief on this member has been a matter of 
conjecture. There is, however, very good reason to believe that the 
circular drum with the four animals is intended to illustrate the Anotatta^ 
one of the eight great lakes of the Buddhist system of cosmogony (see 
page 41). 
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To the late Zviaui va or S nga period belong, besides the railing 
posts mentioned above, a large number of the sculptures and architec- 
tural stones which came to light in the area to the west of the Asoka 
Pillar and are characterised by the same kind of polish as the Asoka 
monuments mentioned above. 

On the other hand the eleven posts (Da 1 to 11) which belonged 
to a railing of the Andhra period appertain to the indigenous school as 
we find exhibited in the monuments of Bharhut. Bodh Gaya and Sanchi. 
The posts are adorned with a variety of symbols most interesting of 
which are sfiipas surrounded with railings, a chaitya hall, a leaf hut, 
and the trident representing the three jewels, viz., the Buddha, the good 
law and the Buddhist Church. 

The most glorious pei'h.fd ot tiie th_^nares School is the Gupta epoch 
and cou'esponds approximately to the ])-ri{')il 3o0 to HbO A. D. It is aptly 
called the (rolden Age of the Indiaii History. Xorthern India had 
suffered for more thnn three r-er.tin/ies under th*^ alien yok^^ of the 
Kushauas, h'aithians and the Sekas. 'Che accession of this family 
of indigenous ki];g< ushered in a ir-w eri of all-round pi'ogmss and 
advancement such as iuid not l)eei> experienced since the collapse of the 
great Maurva Kmpire. The results of this irov activity are summarised 
in the following remarks of Sir John Marshall. Says he. "thus, the 
Gupta age markerl a Ve-a wakening — a tru^ ‘ Renaissance ' of the Indian 
intellect ; and the ne^v intellectualism was reflected in architecture and 
the formative arts as much as in other spheres of knowledge and thought. 
Indeed, it is precisely in their intellectual rpialities — in their logical 
thought and logical beauty —that tlie architecture and sculpture of the 
Gupta age stand pre-(-minent in the history of Indian art, and that they 
remind us in many respects of the creations of Greece 800 years earlier 
or of ItaH a thousand yc;irs later The Gupt.i kings were all followers 
of the Brahmanical Hindu faith and naturally their best efforts \v?re 
directed towards the regeneration of the early Brahmanical institutions, 
such as the Asvamedha sacrifice,* the revival of the Sanskrit language 
and literature and the endowmejit of Brahmanical religious establish- 
ments. Some of the most noteworthy foundations of this period are the 
beautiful brick temples at Bhitargaon and other places in the Cawnpore 
District, the Vaishnava pillar and a colossal statue of the Boar incarna- 
tion at Eran, the Garuda standard erected by Skandagupta at Kahaon, 
in the Gorakhpur District, the beautiful Gupta temple at Deogarli and 
last though not the least the celebrated iron pillar at old Delhi. 

The Gupta kings were, however, no narrow-minded sectarians. 
Samudragupta who took much delight in the society of learned men 
shelved favour to Vasubandhu, the famous Buddhist author, and we 

* A well preserved horse statue in the Provincial Museum at Lucknow with the name of the 
Gupta king Samudragupta engraved on its neck is believed to be the memorial of a horse sacrifice 
performed by that Emperor. 
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possess Fa-Hian's reliable tesTimony ■'■o show tint during tLe Onpta 
rule the Buddhists enjoyed perfect fr?ed(cn ijf worship and full libertv 
to eiidow their sacred places. The .^cidprures ex<'avated at 8a math 
include at least three Buddha images whi -li in the inscri])tion& engrav- 
ed on them are described as having been installed in tire ye-n'S i .54 (A. D. 
473) and 157 (A. D. 476) of the (dipAu era in the reigns of Kumaragupta 
and Buflhagupta respectively, rndcr the late]' Gupta king.s of Valabhi, 
Buddhism continued to flourish as it had done under the Imperial Griptas 
and in the 6th or 7th century their capital was the residence of renovrned 
Buddhist teachers and an important seat of Buddhist learning. In the 
7th century Buddhism received further im])etus from the benevolent 
government of Harshavardhana. wlio ruled over Xorthern India from 
606 to 647 A. D. Though himself a worshipper of 8iva and the Sun, 
he was a zealous patron of Buddhism and endeavoured to do for this 
doctrine what Asoka had done for it more than 800 years before him. 
He received the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in two crowded assemblies 
held at Kanauj and Prayaga (modern Allahabad) and sliowed honours of 
the highest order to the image rfl the Buddha. 

The sculptures preserved in tlie Sarnath Museum which have all 
been unearthed at Samath itself represent the historical Buddha, before 
and after his enlightenment, several other B(rdhisattvas and gods and 
goddesses of the latei- or Mahayana Schoc.l of Buddhism propounded by 
Nagarjuna and other teachers in the 1st or gnd ccnturvA. I). These 
images explain their own origin and gTreAth. Tlie early Indian sculp- 
tures of the Maurya. Simga and Andhra periods referred to above in- 
clude no images of the Buddha because he had not yet treci>me deified 
and consequently no images of him were made. J’r these cir’cumstances 
the discovery of a colossal stone statue (Be ]) of the Kushana period in 
the area between the Main Shrine and the Dhairmara jika Stu])a proved 
exceedingly useful as it turns out to be at once the starting point and the 
prototype on whicli the Buddhist iuiages of Sarnath are based. The 
red sandstone' in which it is fashioned, the schematic treatment of the 
robes and the large halo with a plain border jroint to its having been a 
product of the sculptors of Mathura while the inscriptions engraved on 
it supply the further information that it wa.s carved under the 
supervision of a monk of Mathura and brought over and installed 
in the 3rd year of the reign of Kanishka. in Benares, at Sarnath 
on the promenade of the Blessed One. 

The arrival of this statue at Sarnath must have been so welcome 
that local artists at once set to work and the Sarnath Museum iontains 
two statues (Ba 2 and 3) which are almost exact copies of the one from 
Mathura. , 

The Sarnath types of Buddha and Bodhisattva images which 
followed are rightly regarded as the finest creations of the Gupta 
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period. It was no wonder, therefore, that this new art so rapidly 
spread not only to the rest of India, but also to the neighbouring countries 
of Siam, Kambodia and Ceylon. 

The main characteristics of the Mathura images of the Kushana 
period have been indicated above. The Sarnath images differ in 
several essential points ; the most remarkable being the replacement 
of the flat and Mongolian type of the former school by a figure of 
much higher beauty distinguished by round and supple limbs, and the 
lifelike delineation of hands, fingers, etc. An equally striking feature 
of the Sarnath images is the total disappearance of the conventional 
folds of drapery which here yield place to close-fitting and transparent 
robes merely distinguished by their edges round the neck, across the 
chest or on the low’er legs. The cult of the Bodhisattva received special 
attention at Sarnath, and we have here images of almost all the deities 
of this class that were recognised and honoured by the Mahayanists 
of this period. Xor are we left in doubt, as we so often are in Gandhara 
and Mathura, about the identity of their statues. In accordance with 
his character of a friar, the Buddha is invariably dressed in the three 
garments (Sanskrit trichivara). prescribed for monks. The Bodhisattvas, 
being heirs apparent to Buddhahood, have secular attire and wear 
diadems and ornaments. 

There is, however, a decided falling off in the delineation of the 
events of the earthly life and the previous existences (Sanskrit Jdtaka) 
of the Buddha. The Gandhara sculptures are literally a " Buddha 
Story in Stone ’’ and there is no episode of any consequence, whether 
real or legendary, which is not depicted. Such scenes are less varied 
and numerous at Mathura. At Sarnath they are restricted to the 
eight main events (see page 44 infra). The only Jataka scene so far 
identified with certainty at Sarnath is the Kshantivadi-Jataka carved 
on the large lintel (No. J)d 1). 

The Benares artists continued their craft at Sarnath until the 
end of the 12th century when it was completely destroyed by the Muham- 
madan invaders. The sculptures of the mediaeval period (Circa 650 — 
1200) in the Sarnath Museum will be easily distinguished by their inferior 
technique and sometimes uncanonical delineation. There are, however, 
some valuable exceptions. 

The Monuments. 

Chaukhandi. 

This is the name of a large ruined structure which the visitor to 
Sarnath passes to the left of the road half a mile before reaching the 
main site. The monument consists of a lofty mound of brickwork 
locally known ^is Chaukhandi, or the square edifice ” surmounted 
with an octagonal tower making a total height of 84 feet from the level 
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of the ground. The octagonal tower is much later than the ruined 
structure underneath it, for, according to a Persian inscription engraved 
on a stone slab over its northern doorway, it was erected by the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar, in the Hijri year 996, corresponding to 1585 A.D., 
to commemorate a visit to this spot by his father Humayun. An ascent 
to the top of the tower affords an extensive and pleasing view of the 
country around, the most interesting landmarks being the Dhamekh 
Stupa of Sarrath to the north, and the slender minarets of the mosqire 
of Aurangzeb in the Hindu city of Benares to the south. It is interesting 
to observe that the two minarets of the mosque appear as one. the front 
one hiding the other, and tlxus showing that the mound is situated nearly 
due north of that mosque. 

Mr. Oertel exposed the lower parts of the stupa in ] 904-05. M e 
find that it stood on a basement consisting of three square terraces 
each about twelve feet broad and the same in height. The stufa 
itself has disappeared, but a portion of its plinth, which remains above 
the highest platform, is octagonal in plan with star-like points at the 
angles. Another fact revealed by the excavations is that, whereas the 
core of the structure is composed of solid brickAvork laid in clay rnoitar, 
the terraces are supported on rows of hollow cells. The outer walls 
of the ten aces were adorned with panels separated by brick pilasters. 
Amorig the sculptures that came to light in the excavation of this structure 
were two sculpAuied slabs showing leogryphs ridderr by human warriors, f 
which presumably adorned the flank walls of the stair which led np to 
the top of the basement of the i^tujpa. 

In 1835 A.U., General Cunrringharn sank a well into the structure 
fir m the floor of the cctagonal tower of Akbar dowrr to the virgin soil. 
As he did not find any relics in it, he concluded that it must be a memo- 
iial ^tu 2 Ki and identified it as the one raised orr the spot where Gautama 
Buddha, when coming irom Gaya to Sarnath. first met the five recluses, 
Kaundinya and the rest, to whom a reference has been made above. 
This identification appears to be most plausible, as the position of the 

*A btdpa IS a soJid tower, which w as built either to enshrine the corporeal remains of a saint 
or other great peisonage, or as a memorial of some remarkable event. Kdifices of this kind 
were erected by the Jainas as well as by the Buddhists. According to the Buddhist texts the 
corporeal remains of Buddhas or universal kings only were consyered fit to he enshrined in stilpas. 
In later times, however, even ordinary Buddhist monks and teachers received this distinction. 
The earliest form of the stupa was hemispheric like the inverted bowd of a Buddhist monk. Accord- 
ing to a legend quoted by Hiuen Tsang (Beal. Buddhist Records of the Western World, A'ol.Jl. page 
47) this design was prescribed by the Buddha himself. Two merchants, named Tapassu and 
Bhalluka, had received from the master for worship some of his hair and nail cuttingv^ and 
asked of him the right way of venerating the relics. “ Tathagata forthwith spreading out his 
Saiighdti on the ground as a square napkin, next laid down his Vttardsanga and then his Sanka- 
kshikd ; again over these he placed as a cover his begging pot, on w'hich he erected liis mendicant’s 
BtaS. Thus he placed them in order, making thereby (the figure of) a stnjyci'' This was the first 
stupa of the Buddhist religion and is said to be identical with the far-famed Shw^edagiin at 
Rangoon. 

These a:e now’ preserved in the Hamath Museum and are numbered C (i>) 1 and 2. 
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Chaukhandi Stupa ag ees almost precisely with the bearing and dis- 
tance of the said stupa from the Deer-Park, and there is no other s'iipa 
in this direction which would answer to the description recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim. The stupa noticed by Hiucn Tsang on this spot is 
stated to have been 300 feet in height and Mr. Oertel's estimate of 200 
feet for the existing structure wheii complete is a near ajiproximation. 

The brick platform adorned with a flag, by the side of the big mound 
is modern. Here the villagers sacrifice goats for the propitiation of 
evil spirits. 

The Deer=Park. 

Half a mile to the north on the road \ve come to the Deer-Park 
itself. The new stone building we notice on our right hand side is 
the Archseological Museum in which have been arranged all portable 
antiquities discovered on this site. It is, however, advisable to go over 
the ancient buildings first. Por the convenience of the \dsitor. a red line 
has been shown in the accompanying plan to indicate the route which 
he is recommended to follow when going over the remains of the Deer- 
Park. 

The Soi THERX Area. 

It has been customary hitherto to divide the portion of the Deer- 
Park that has so far been explored into two disrinct areas, namely 
the Southern or the Stuj^a Area and the Northern or the Monastery 
Area. In ^^ew of the new experience gained, that division no longer 
appears to hold good. In point of fact, the temples and stupa-', occupy 
the central portion of the ."ire. the areas round about them being occupied 
by monasteries. 

Monaster> Vi. 

(Kittoe's Moxastery.) 

Immediatelv on entering the site we notice on our right the remains 
of a Buddhist Mmiastery (No. VI) occupying a much lower level than 
the road. This monument has liitherto Ireen de.signated as Kittoe's 
Monastery, because as stated above it was mainly exposed by hi" 
excavations in the year lS.51-o2. Major Kittoe died before publish- 
ing an account of his operations at this Monastery, but (Teneral 
Cunningham has left us in his Archseological Survey Reports, Volume 
I, a fairly complete account of the monument, derived from letters 
received by him from the exp’orer himself. This information is to the 
effect that the monastery originally measured 107 feet along each side 
externally and, like most Buddhist convents known to us. consisted 
of an open courtyard surrounded by passages supported on pillars to 
give access to ranges of cells on all four sides. We further learn that 
the rooms in the monastery numbered twejity-eight, which were as 
usual small cubicles, each one just big enough to accommodate a single 
monk or nun and furnished with a separate door. The central room of 
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the north row which was larger than the others was identified by General 
Cunningham as the sanctuary of the monastery, for though no images 
were found in it, the stone pedestals on which they stood were still extant. 
He believed the monastery to have been entered from the south and held 
that a square elaborately carved block of stone laid bare in the centre 
room on this side must have served as '' the seat of the teacher for the 
daily reading and expounding of the Buddhist scriptures 

Since General Cunningham's time the greater part of this raonas' 
tery had perished and there was so little left on the surface that the 
very plan had become obscure and scarcely recognisable as that of a 
sanghdrdma, A little excavation was clearly necessary and several 
new facts emerge from it. In the first place it becomes evident that 
the large room in the centre of the northern range which Genera' Cunning- 
ham believed to be the chapel of the monastery is, in reality, the entrance 
chamber which gave access to the interior of the building. The three 
small rooms which project from the outer wall, and which General 
Cunningham entirely overlooked, are the portico and guardrooms, similar 
to those usually met with in other monasteries of this and later periods. 
The large blocks of stone Avhich were then mistaken for pedestals of 
images really formed the threshold of the entrance hall, the mortices 
which remain in them having been meant to receive the tenons of the 
jambs of the doorway. The chapel of the monastery must, therefore, 
have been situated in the southern row of apartments just opposite 
the entrance and could have been no other than the centre room on that 
side. In the second place we learn that this monastery contained at 
least one more court on the east side which still lies buried under the 
ground adjoining the modern shed for Brahmanical sculptures. Lastly, 
it is observed that whereas the monastery excavated by Major Kittoe 
was presumably constructed in the medueval period, underneath it lie 
the foundations of an earlier one whose floor level was about two feet 
lower than that of the later structure. This fact was brought to light 
by an examination of the two cells in the south-west corner of the ])uild- 
ing which had remained unexplored in the previous excavations. These 
cells showed two distinct floors laid one over the other and as the upper 
floor yielded a teria-cotta sealing with the Buddhist creed in characters 
of about the ninth century A.D., this must be the ap])roximate date of 
the later monastery. On the lower floor were found about a dozen 
sealings belonging to the Gandha-kuti of the Holy One and assignable 
on palaeographical grounds to the sixth or seventh century A. D. The 
earlier monastery is, however, much older than these sealings, as the 
bricks of which it is composed are of a large size equal to 17 A' X 11" X2;, ", 
which is generally met with in the Kushana or even earlie* monuments. 

The well in the middle of the court-yard is coevaf with the foun- 
dation of the original monastery. The water of this well is sweet and 
is eagerly drunk by Buddhist visitors to th^ site. 

MIDGA 
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From the evidence of the thickness of its walls. General Cunningham 
concluded that the monastery must have had three or four storeys and 
been one of the thirty monasteries seen by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh century A. D. 

Major ^Kittoe’s excavations gave ample proof of the fact that the 
monastery had been destroyed by a great fire applied by the hand of a 
hostile invader. The conflagration was “ so sudden and rapid as to force 
the monks to abandon their very food for the explorer found ” the 
remains of ready made wheaten cakes, in a small recess I myself 
found in the two cells referred to above, several earthen pots containing 
remnants of cooked rice. 


Monastery No. VII. 

The structure immediately to the west of the monastery just des- 
cribed, which was brought to light in the year 1918, is a small building 
of the same type constructed on the usual plan with a paved courtyard, 
30 feet square m the centre and a well preserved brick well near the 
north-east corner. All the cells of the monastery, which surrounded 
the central courtyard on all sides have disappeared but portions of the 
front walls of the cells, and the paved verandah are partly preserved. 
The bases of a few of the stone columns which supported the roof of the 
passage have also survived in position. The high level of the structure, 
the smallness of its dimensions and the material consisting of brickbats 
employed in its construction all point to its being one of the latest founda- 
tions on the site. This view is supported by the evidence of late me- 
diseval inscriptions found in the clearance of the well referred to. One 
of these inscribed objects is a terra-cotta seal matrix (ij" in diameter) 
which contains in reversed characters the name of a certain Sri-Sishyada, 
who might have endowed this hospice for the residence of monks. We 
might also notice a thin sheet of copper, with edges turned down in the 
form of a packet. It bears the well known Buddhist formula and was 
probably an amulet of some sort. 

The shattered condition of the bases of the verandah colunms as 
also of the brick paving in the interior shows that this building pro- 
bably fell a prey to the same conflagration as destroyed its larger 
neighbour (Monastery VI), like which it stands on the ruins of an earlier 
structure. 


The Dharmarajika Stupa. 

A little further on in the plan, a red line starts from the road towards 
the north-west. This is the path which we shall take in going over the 
various buildings described below. And the first object which arrests 
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the eye on the left is the ruin of the large brick stupa which was de- 
molished by Jagat Singh in 1794 A. D., and has hitherto l)een ina|)j)ro- 
priately named after him to distinguish it from other stupas existing 
at Sarnath. In its relic-chamber Jagat Singh found a green maihle 
casket which was enclosed in a bigger stone. The casket contained a 
few bones, some decayed pearls, etc., which were committed to the 
Ganges. The outer stone is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but 
the casket has disappeared. In the same structure, though evidently 
at a higher level, Jagat Singh found an inscribed Buddha image the base 
of which is now preserved in the Archseological Museum at Sarnath 
(Be 1). The inscription engraved on the sculpture records that in the 
year Samvat 1083 (1026 A. D.) in the reign of Mahipala of Gauda (Bengal), 
two brothers named Sthirapala and Vasantapala restored a stupa of 
Asoka and the entire establishment of the Deer Park and also repaired 
a stone temple '' of the eight great places/'^ The Asoka stupa referred 
to in this epigraph is probably the Jagat Singh stupa itself whose name 
has in the present edition of the Guide been altered to Dharmarajika 
stupa^. The temple of the eight great places has not yet been identified. 

The depredations of Jagat Singh had reduced the structure to a 
mere shell, the superstructure and the core ha%dng been totally removed. 
In spite of this, the excavations carried out in 1907-08 around the base 
of the stiipa have ascertained for us a fairly complete history of the 
monument. It is now found that the outer shell of the stupa consists 
of concentric rings of brickwork, which is all that is left of the several 
rebuildings undergone by the monument at different periods. The original 
structure, which, as stated above, must have been erected by Asoka 
at the same time as his inscribed pillar, is only forty-nine feet in diameter 
while the latest casing has a diameter of about 110 feet. The bricks of 
which the original structure is composed are of large dimensions like 
those of other Asokan buildings and are of three different sizes. Most 
of the bricks are slightly wedge-shaped, the smaller end being laid nearer 
the centre of the stupa, but no effort seems to have been made to bond 
the courses together. As is usual in the stupas of this period, the Dharma- 
rajika stupa was nearly hemispheric in form though it is difficult to say 
whether the same form was maintained in the later enlargements. One 
thing, however, seems certain and it is that the original Asoka stupa^ was 

^ Probably the eight great places connected with the Buddha’s life are meant. It is also 
possible that these eight great places are those where the Buddha’s relics were deposited, namely 
Rajagriha, Vaisali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Rainagrama, Vethadipa, Pava and Kusinagara cf. 
p, 3 above. 

“ The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang mentions two Asoka <9ii7pn5near Benares, one of which 
marked the spot where Gautama Buddha began to turn the Wheel of the Law.” These must 
be identical with the stupa destroyed b}" Jagat Singh and the early brick stupa on which the 
Dhamekh stupa now stands. 

This fact is of considerable interest, for, if this stupa, as seem= probable, was in reality 
erected by Asoka, the bones that were found in the green marble casket referred to in the text 
may have been a portion of Gautama Buddha’s own corporeal remains. 
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like the siupas recently restored at Sanchi, crowned with an umbrella 
and a stone railing. The umbrella has not yet been found^, but the 
railing may be seen lying in the southern chapel of the Main Shrine. 
It must have fallen down from the summit of the Dharmarajika stiipa 
at an early date, but when precisely this took place vdll perhaps never 
be ascertained. 

The first rebuilding of the stupa appears, to have taken place in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, and the second about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. The circular processional path (Sanskrit pra- 
dakshina), portions of which were exposed in 1907-08, must have been 
added at the latter re-bu' ding. This passage is 15 to 16 feet wide. 
The encircling wall, which is 4' 5" high, was pierced with doorways at 
each of the cardinal points, just as are the railings round the s'upas of 
Bharhut and Sanchi. The next addition is referable to about the 7th 
century A. D., and included the filling up of the processional path. 
Access was then gained to the stupa by four flights of steps, cut out of 
single blocks of stone, all of which have been laid bare. A short inscrip- 
tion on the topmost step of the stair on the south side dates from the 
2nd to 3rd century A. D., but the steps themselves are probably earlier 
than that date. The latest or eighth rebuilding took place about the 
11th century A. D., and must have been coeval with the erection of the 
Dharmachakra jina viha ra . 

The numerous smaller structures exposed all round the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa are mostly votive or memorial structures raised by pilgrims 
as tokens of their visits in the mediteval period. One of these, situated 
to the west of the big stupa, had an inscribed Buddha statuette in a 
niche. The image dates from about the 5th century A. D., and must 
have been rescued from an earlier building. It will be seen that a few 
stupas to the north of the Dharmarajika have, like it, been rebuilt several 
times. 

A short distance to the north of the Dharmarajika Stupa, half- 
way between it and the Main Shrine, was found the colossal red sand- 
stone statue of Buddha with its umbrella [B. [a) 1 in the Museum], 
which was carved at Mathura and erected at Sa math in the 1st century 

A. D. 


The Main Shrine. 

The next building which rises before us as we proceed northward 
is a conspicuous structure situated some twenty yards north of the 
Dharmarajika Stupa and distinguished in the Plan of Excavations as 
the Main Shrine. This building has hitherto been assigned to about 

1 A small piece of the top of an umbrella (A 2 in the Museum Catalogue) in typical Maurya 
atyie which was found in 1906-07 may have formed part of the umbrella which originally sur- 
mounted the Dharmarajika stupa. 
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the eleventh century A. D. but its style of construction and material 
make it several centuries earlier. The temple consisted originally of a 
single hall 45' 6" square internally, the walls being 10' thick. From the 
north, west and south sides project rectangular chapels which are only 
entered from the outside. There was no chapel on the east side, its 
place being taken, of necessity, by a portico in front of the entrance. 
The walls of this building are now nowhere standing to a greater height 
than 18 feet. The inside walls appear to have been quite plain, but 
externally the Main Shrine was decorated with a variety of mouldings 
consisting of full and half torus patterns, circular niches containing 
pilasters with vase-shaped bases and bracket capitals and other motifs 
all reminiscent of good Gupta work. As far as the Avails exist, these 
mouldings are continued on all sides of the building without interrup- 
tion. There is similar homogeneity noticed evervAvhere in the material 
of Avhich the building is composed for Avith the exception of the door- 
frames and some later underpinning in the l)ases of the aaxiUs. the entire 
construction, including the ponderous (‘ore is in AAdioIe bricks ranging in 
size from IdG' X 8V' X 2^'" to lo-i" X 9G' V 2g'k and laid in mud 
mortar. The enormous thickness of the Avails suggests a lofty super- 
structure, AA^hieh might ha\"e been a high pyramidal spire like that of the 
principal temple at Bodh Gaya. 

At a later date, Avhich it is difficult to determine Avith certainty, 
the roof of the temple l:)egan to shoAv signs of AA-eakness and the addition 
of the massive AA^all eleven feet in thickness Avhich iioav runs round three 
sides of the interior Avould apjiear to haAv> been proAnded to prevent its 
collapse. The cella was thus reduced to a square chamber of 2:>' 6" along 
each side. It aa^^s presumably at this time that the large rectangular 
platform at the back of the shrine Avas constructed to support the image 
that AA^as AAWshipped in it. This image Avas probably destroyed ('en- 
turies ago, for like many other ancient statues rescued by ja ous repa rers 
from earlier strata, it must haAv been Ausibh^ at the time of the inAci'^mn 
of the Deer-Park in the 12th century and broken to pieces. 

The chapels on the north and AA^est sides hav^e lost the i images 
though the brick platforms on Avhich they rested are intact. In the 
chapel on the south side Avas found a headless standing statue of Buddha 
in the posture of granting security and in Gupta style. The images 
that originally existed -n the other tAA^o chapels aa^ouM appear to have 
been similar to this image. It AA-as aausg of Mr. Oertel to haA^e cut through 
the floor of this chapel, as it disclosed an important relic of the Asoka 
per’od, namely, a square monolithic railing of the usua' Maurya type 
which encloses within it a comparatively unimportant brick stupa. The 
railing is cut out of a single block of sandstone AAffiich must haA^e been 
quarried at Chunar in the Mirzapur District and exhibits the same 
skilful workmanship and high polish as characterise other art prr>ducts 
of the time of Asoka, The railing A\^as square hi plan, 8' 4" along each 
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side and 4' 9" in height, with four square uprights and three lozenge- 
shaped cross-bars on each side. 

So far, two ancient inscriptions have been noticed on the balus- 
trade, one on the front of the base on the east side and the other on 
the south side. Both the epigraphs indicate that the railing was in the 
possession of the teachers of the Sarvastivadi sect in the 3rd or 4th cen- 
tury A. D. to which date these inscriptions should be assigned on palgeo- 
graphical grounds. A careful examination of the inscription on the east 
side will, however, reveal the fact that the last word of this record is 
a remnant of an earlier inscription which was written in a script of 
the first or second century B. C., and in the Prakrit or vernacular 
dialect of that period. The rest of the epigraph obviously contained 
the name of some other sect of the Buddhists. It was rubbed off in 
the 3rd or 4th century A. D. by the teachers of the Sarvastivadi sect 
who substituted their own name in place of that of the older sect. 
This alteration was evidently made by the later sect to assert their 
own superiority at Sarnath. It was for the same reason, too, that the 
same inscription was re-engraved on the south side of the railing in the 
Sanskrit language. The small brick stupa inside the railing was opened 
up in 1906-07, but yielded no relics of any kind. 

In its present condition, the Asoka railing is incomplete, nearly 
half of the monument having been broken off and lost. It is evident 
that it does not occupy its actual position and the purpose for which it 
was originally carved was a matter of conjecture for several years. 
Two suggestions were considered most plausible, namely, that either 
this balustrade was erected to protect some sacred object, possibly 
marking the very spot where the Buddha was supposed to have sat 
while “ turning the Wheel of the Law ” or that it surrounded the base 
of the Asoka pillar.' Both these views are found to be erroneous. For 
it is now evident, as stated above (p. 18), that this railing originally 
surrounded the umbrella or hti on the top of the Dharmarajika stupa. 
Perhaps it was thrown down by a violent earthquake. 

The above remarks will show that the original erection of the Main 
Shrine must have taken place about the Gupta period, but who 
built it we do not yet know. The original floor level inside the build- 
ing would appear to have been approximately the same as that 
of the base of the Asoka railing in the southern chapel. In the latter 
chamber the Asoka balustrade presumably remained visible, through 
the centuries, being approached by a later flight of steps, when the level 
around the Main Shrine had arisen. The existing entrances of the 
three chapels belong to two different periods. The earlier door- 
frames which are painted red and carved with bands of scroll work 
appear to date from about the 7th century A. D. The later ones 
are Quite nlain. It was no doubt at this late period that the lower 
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; portions of the walls on the outside were repaired in a very careless fashion 
with stones obtained from Gupta and later structures. The two or 
^ three inscribed blocks at the outer south-west corner of the building 
bearing the name Suhilah in Nagari characters of the late mediaeval 
« period and inserted in the face of the wall the wrong way up, manifestly 
I formed part of these repairs. It is these stones which have been, in the 
I main, responsible for the misunderstanding that has prevailed since the 
excavation of this monument, about the actual date of its construction. 
For it has been argued that as these stones, about the lateness of which 
^ there can be no doubt, form part of its construction, the Main Shrine 
must have been erected at a still later date. It is, however, now obvious 
• that these stones were inserted during some very late repairs and had 
nothing to do with the original design. 

The above remarks coupled with the central position of the Main 
Shrine and its close proximity to the Asokan monuments appear 
conclusively to prove its identity with the temple which according to 
Hiuen Tsang marked the spot where the Buddha had sat down to 
deliver his first sermon. 

Around the Main Shrine, the excavations laid bare a thick con- 
crete floor which extended some forty feet in every direction, and must 
have been renewed or added to several times. Beyond this pavement 
on the east side there was a broad paved approach which at the time of 
the previous edition of this handbook had been exposed for a length of 
over 150 feet. The recent excavations carried out by the writer have 
revealed the fact that the broad approach referred to was only a part of 
an extensive open court (Sanskrit angana), added to the Main 
Shrine sometirrre in the mediaeval period. The approach yielded many 
valuable sculptures to the spade of Sh John Marshall in 1906-07 and 
1907-08 while two or three sculptures with Gupta inscriptions of the 
reigns of Kumaragupta and Budhagupta of the Imperial Gupta dy- 
nasty were found on it in 1914-15. Reference has been made to 
some of these objects in the Introduction while a few others will be 
found described later on in the chapter dealing with the Museum. 

The open court of the Main Shrine presumably measured 271 
feet in length from east to west, while the width in the eastern portion 
averages 112 feet. It was enclosed in a brick wall on the north, 
south and east sides, the greater part of which has fallen down. The 
interior of the court was approached by a double stair case in the middle 
of the east wall, which is built up with stone slabs of different periods. 
One or two of them bear Gupta carvings. 

The monuments brought to light inside the court are all stupas 
of various sizes with the exception of two chapels, one of which 
stands in the south-east corner while the other is numbered 137 in the 
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accompanying plan. The earliest of these structures go back to the 
Gupta period, and include a fascinating stupa, No. 136, built entirely 
in brick whose plinth (8' 6" square) a’one has survived. Each face of 
the plinth contained an elaborately designed niche which must 
originally have contained a Buddhist image. The rest of the surface 
is adorned with panels enclosed in bracket pilasters and containing 
beautifully carved lotus rosettes, elaborate lions’ heads and other decora- 
tive devices such as were commonly employed in the stone architecture of 
the Gupta period. The interior of this structure has not yet been examined 
and we are unable to say whether it contains any relics. All round 
this stupa plinth is a well preserved concrete floor about 1;^ feet below 
the level of the floor mth which the interior of this enclosure is paved. 
This is interesting as showing how small was the accumulation of debris 
on this area and as furnishing a convenient standard for judging the rela- 
tive ages of the structures being dealt with. 

A little later in date than No. 136 is a shrine situated close to it. 
It measures 37'X27' 10" externally and at the time of excavation 
contained two Buddha images lying face downwards. All the other 
structures brought to light in this compound belong to the mediaeval 
period. They were constructed for the most part in fulfilment of vows. 
Among these, six or seven stupas arranged in a line along the southern 
portion of the east wall of the comt are most prominent and unlike the 
other stupas on this site, are composed of stone. They are also relic 
stupas or Dagobas (Sanskrit DlidtugarbJm) as they contain the remains 
of some of the deceased Buddhist saints who lived and died at Sarnath. 

The chapel in the south-east corner of the courtyard dates from 
the same period as the Dliarmachakrajinavihara. This is evident 
from the flat and stencil-like carvings which characterise the masonry 
in both these monuments. The shrine must have been built in the 
usual Northern Indian style with a tapering spire and a small square 
cella preceded by a smaller portico. That the temple was dedicated 
to Varahi^ or Marichi, the goddess of the dawn, is shown by the ex- 
istence of the pedestal of the cult image in its original position against 
the back wall of the shrine. It is carved with figures of the said god- 
dess in seated and standing postures, while the male and female figures 
appearing at both ends of the pedestal may be identified as the donor 
and his wife. The image itself must have been removed or destroyed 
before the shrine was unearthed in 1918-19. At a later date this shrine, 
like one or two others on this site, was appropriated for Brahmanical 
worship, for in its south-east corner was lying a well preserved seated 
image (ht. 2' 6" width 1' 3") representing one of the aspects of Bhairava, 
as also a small pedestal containing a group of five ^Yv&-lingas. 

' The small hamlet named Baraipur situated Jabout two furlongs to the north-east of the 
Dhamekh Stupa presumably derived its name from this very temple. 
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An important feature of this courtyard is a well built drain 1' 8" 
to 2' 7" in width and 3 feet deep which carried away rain water from 
the whole of this area and which was exposed daring the operations 
of 1921-22. It is composed of brickbats and covered with hammer- 
dressed slabs with a large admixture of architectural members of sorts 
such as fragments of lintels, posts of railings, umbrella tops and the like. 
The channel starts from the north-east corner of the enclosure and 
after a length of 250 feet runs underneath the foundation of gateway 
II of the Dharmachakrajinavihara. This circumstance furnishes unmis- 
takable proof of the latter building being a good deal later than the 
original construction of the Main Shrine. Attention may also here be 
drawn to a brick-lined reservoir or with sloping sides about five 

feet deep and seven feet square at the top, which came to light outside the 
court adjoining the flight of steps. This tank, like the one laid bare by 
Dr. Vogel in Monastery L. M. at Kasia, must have been kept filled up 
with water with which monns and nuns could purify their huiids and 
feet before entering the sacred precinct, more especially on occasions of 
the Uposatha ceremony on the New Moon (Amavasya) and full Moon 
(Piirnima) tithis, when they assembled for their confession of sins (Sans- 
krit vinayctdharma). 

Only one other structure on the east side of the Main Shrine 
deserves special mention. This is the large rectangular court marked 
36 in the Plan of Excavations and situated immediately in front of the 
entrance to the Main Shrine, its floor level being a few feet below the 
level of the temple. It was probably a lecture hall. At the time of 
excavation, it was hidden under the terraced floor surrounding the 
Main Shrine. The thinness of its walls shows that the structure had 
either no roof at all or only a light wooden one supported on columns 
of the same material. Against its back wall we notice a solid brick 
platform which would appear to have been reserved for the use of the 
teacher or chairman of the congregation. The south, west and north 
walls were protected on the outside with a railing of the usual type, 
a small portion of which has come down on the north wall. A stone 
(Da 39) which belonged to the coping of this balustrade bears an in- 
scription of about the 2nd century B. C., though the building to which 
it is now attached nmst be somewhat later in date. 

The numerous structures unearthed on the south, west and north 
sides of the Main Shrine are, like those on the east side of it, mostly 
memorials of pilgrims’ visits which are of varying sizes according to 
the means of the donors. One compact group of stupas situated to 
the north-east of the Main Shrine as also another group to the south- 
west marked some particularly hallowed spot, for here every indivi- 
dual structure has been rebuilt or enlarged several times over. The 
largest stupa in the former group is that numbered 40 in the Plan of 
Excavations. The whole of its superstructure had disappeared, but 
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the plinth which was dug into revealed, a little below the top, a layer 
of unbaked clay tablets and still lower down a number of stone sculp- 
tures of the 4th or 5th century A. D. The clay tablets contained a figure 
of the Buddha as seated at the moment of his enlightenment and the 
Buddhist creed stamped in characters of the 8th or 9th century A. D. 
It is clear that these tablets and the sculptures must have been thrown 
into this structure on the occasion of a reconstruction probably in the 
late mediaeval period. 

We may also notice here another stupa marked 13 in the Plan of 
Excavations and situated to the north-west of the Main Shrine, as it 
was near this structure that the stone umbrella fragment bearing the 
Pali inscription referred to above (p. 2) was found. 

The Asoka Pillar. 

We may now turn to the Asoka Pillar, which was brought to 
light by Mr. Oertel a few yards to the west of the Main Shrine in 
1904-05. The capital and some fragments of the shaft were found 
lying close to the western wall of the Main Shrine. The lower 
portion of the column, which is standing in situ, protruded slightly 
above the concrete floor which surrounds the Main Shrine. The 
destruction of the Asoka Pillar must, therefore, have taken place 
several centuries after the erection of the Main Shrine. The stump 
of the column, which is in position, is about 17 feet high with a 
diameter of about 2' 6" at the bottom ; and judging from the broken 
fragments that have come to hght, the whole original height of the 
column including the lion capital must have been about 50 feet. The 
column rests on a large slab of stone measuring 8' X 6' X 1 ' 6". Like 
the other Asoka pillars, the one at Sarnath was a monolith cut out of 
a single block of sand-stone quarried at Chunar some 20 miles south 
of Benares. The shaft supported a magnificent lion capital, 7 feet high, 
which in its turn was crowned with a stone wheel 2' 9" in diameter*. 
The capital and a few pieces of the wheel are now in the museum and 
will be described later on. The whole of the column has undergone a 
high pohsh so that the stone may be easily mistaken for marble. The 
lower 7J feet of the shaft which is left undressed was buried in the 
ground from the outset, and its upper limit marks the level of the 
ground around the column at the time of its erection. Between this 
level and the concrete floor around the Main Shrine, the excavations 
brought to light the remains of several floors which were laid one 
above the other as the ground around the column gradually arose. The 
latest of these, which came to light three feet below the concrete floor 
was composed of stone slabs and measured 18' 10" from north to south 

* For the representation of a complete Asoka Pillar, showing the shaft, the capital, the 
abacus, the lions and the crowning wheel of the Law, the reader is referred to Mr. HavelFs Hand- 
book of Indian Art, Plate VI. B, 
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and 16' 9" from east to west. 2^ feet below this floor were found four 
brick walls which surrounded the column and supported some sort of a 
platform around it. These walls were much decayed and have had 
to be rebuilt with old bricks obtained from the site to support the 
columns of a new stone pavilion which has been erected over the monu- 
ment to protect from rain its polish and more especially the inscription 
of Asoka engraved on it. The new brick floor inside the pavilion is 
2' 9" above the original floor around the pillar. 

On the west face of the portion of the column standing in situ is 
incised the well known edict of Asoka, the celebrated patron of 
Buddhism who ruled over the greater part of India from 273 to 232 
B. C. The inscription consisted of eleven lines, the first two of which 
were destroyed when the pillar was overthrown. The rest of the record 
is wonderfully well preserved. The edict is composed in the vernacular 
of Asoka’s time and purports to be a warning to the monks and nuns 
residing at Sarnath against creating a schism in the Buddhist Church. 
In general style, the edict resembles the decrees of the Achsemenian 
monarchs as engraved on the rocks at Behistun. It may ])e translated 
as follows : — 

“ Thus saith ‘ the beloved of the gods,' the Church is not to be 
divided. But whosoever, monk or nun, shall break up the Church, shall 
be made to don white garments and dwell in a place which is not a resi- 
dence for the clergy. Thus must this edict be announced in the Order 
of Monks and in the Order of Nuns. 

“ Thus saith His Majesty, one such edict hath been inscribed for 
you in the place of assembly that there it should remain,. And even 
such another writing ye must inscribe for the laity. The lay-people, 
too, should attend each fast-day in order to be inspired with faith in 
this edict. Also on each fast day, without fail, every officer should 
attend the fast-day service to be inspired with faith in this edict and to 
make himself acquainted therewith. 

“ And as far as your district extends, ye must everywhere make 
known the edict according to the letter thereof. So, too, in all forti- 
fied towns and provinces, ye must cause it to be made known accord- 
ing to the letter thereof.'’ 

It will be observed that in this, as in other edicts of Asoka, the 
king is referred to merely under the epithets of Devdnam piifa and 
Piyadasi Idjd meaning the king, the beloved of the gods and the well- 
wisher of all.” The identity of this king with the Maurya king Asoka 
has now been established by an edict recently discovered near the village 
of Maski in the Hyderabad State, as it clearly refers to the promulgator 
of that commandment, as ‘‘the beloved of the gods, Asoku ” 
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The Asoka column also bears two other inscriptions of later dates. 
One of them which continues, as it were, the last line of the Asoka ins- 
cription is dated in the reign of a certain Raja ^svaghosha in the fortieth 
year of the era of Kanishka. The other inscription which is assignable 
to the early Gupta period, that is circa 300 A. D., was recorded by the 
teachers of the Sammitiya sect to which a reference has been made 
above. 


Area to west of Asoka Pillar. 

The area immediately to the west of the Asoka pillar was excavat- 
ed by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15 down to the Maurya level. The struc- 
tural remains laid bare included portions of the foundation of an apsidal 
temple and, above it, traces of a later monastery and other remains. 
The apsidal temple is built of large bricks measuring 2l"xl3"x4" and 
can hardly be posterior to the late Maurya or Sunga period. More 
important finds than tliese structural remnants were a large collection 
of late Maurya or Sunga fragments of elegantly carved sculptures and 
architectural stones, which must undoubtedly have been brought over 
from some other portion of the site and used as filling to level the ground. 
It is clear that the monuments to which these fragments belonged must 
have been wilfully destroyed about the late Kushana period, but what 
led to this catastrophe it is impossible to say. A selection of these 
fragments is now exhibited in two or three show-cases in the central 
hall of the Archseological Museum at Sarnath. Among them are portions 
of a large stone wheel resembling the one that crowned the lion capital 
of the Asoka pillar. This wheel may have formed part of another Asoka 
pillar but as the Chinese pilgrims mention only one pillar of Asoka at 
Sarnath it probably belonged to a somewhat later pillar of the Sunga 
period. The remaining pieces include fragments of several posts and 
cross bars of a railing or railings, and portions of capitals of Indo-Per- 
sepolitan type which to judge from the inscriptions engraved on them 
were erected by the common subscriptions of certadr inhabitants of 
UjjayinI and Pataliputra. 

The visitor should now return to the Main Shrine and inspect a 
somewhat curious monument that was brought to light in 1914-15 in 
the area to the north of the Main Shrine. It is a circular structure with 
the outer diameter of 12' 7^", around which and separated from it by 
a space of 3 feet, is another concentric wall which on the east side 
descends to a depth of 7' 6". The inner structure which is composed of 
bricks of a very large size is seemingly an early stupa, while the outer 
wall must have been added at a later date by a pious votary to strengthen 
and enlarge the structure. 

Leaving the precinct of the Main Shrine our route runs over the 
paved floor of a broad passage, north-east of the Main Shrine. Like 
the approach on the east of this building, this passage is also flanked 
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on either side by a line of stupas and other structures. In the middle 
of the west line was standing a large statue [B {a) 2 in the Museum] 
of Gautama Buddha of the 1st or 2nd century A.D. while near the east 
row was discovered the large sculptured lintel [D (d) 1] exhilhted in the 
verandah of the Museum. A little distance to the north of the spot 
where the lintel was found, Sir John Marshall exhumed the eleven 
stone posts of a railing of the 1st or 2nd century B.C., which have also 
been transferred to the Museum. 

Shrine No. 50. 

The railing referred to must originally have surrounded or sur- 
mounted a stupa perhaps the very one unearthed in the area to the 
north of the Maiji Shrine. The spot occupied by it at the time of ex- 
cavation is shown by the last year’s operations to be the utandapa of a 
late Gupta sanctum (Xo. 50 in the Plan of Excavations) which was 
repaired or restored in the mediseval period. The shrine is a narrow 
rectangular chamber opening on east and west. The stone door frame 
on the east is adorned with figures of chauri bearers and other carvings, 
while in front of the entrance and outside the north and south walls of 
the shrine we notice pedestals of images which were originally sheltered 
by stone umbrellas (Sanskrit chhattra). Posts of these umbrellas have 
survived in part. The pedestal on the south side bears an inscription 
in Gupta characters which states that the image was donated by a 
Buddhist monk named Xanala and supplies the date not only of all 
these images but also of the original construction of the temple. The 
date of the restoration of the shrine is determined approximatelv bv the 
discovery of a terra-cotta tablet on the concrete floor on the north side. 
The inscription on the tablet is the Buddhist creed stanza embossed on 
both sides of a seated figure of Avalokitesvara in Xagari characters of 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. The interior of the shrine yielded nothing 
except an irregularly shaped slab of stone inserted in the floor with an 
edging of brick, which cannot have been meant to hold an image. Possibly 
it was a temporary Agni-kunda as the digging brought to light heaps 
of ashes and charred wood both inside and outside the temple, possibl 
the remnants of agni-hotras, or fire sacrifices, performed bv the 
adherents of the Brahmanical faith. 

The Northern Area. 

In the northern area Sir John Marshall’s explorations have dis- 
closed portions of three important monasteries for the residence of monks 
and nuns while others probably still lie buried as on the occasion of the 
vis't of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, the Deer-Park was inhabited 
by as many as 1,500 monks. The monasteries so far excavated in this 
area were, as stated above, constructed in the late Kushana per'od and 
continued in use with necessary repairs and improvements up to the t'me 
when the whole of the northern area was appropriated for the erection 
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of the Dharmacliakra-Jinav hara which came to ight quite near the 
surface of the existing ground. The following remarks about the last- 
mentioned edifice will show that it was, in reality, a temple or shrine 
and not a hospice as has hitherto been supposed. The three monasteries 
marked II, III and IV in the accompanying Plan lie at the depth of 
sixteen to eighteen feet below the present surface of the mound. 

The Dharnigchakra=Jinavihara of Queen Kumaradevi oi Kanauj. 

(So-called Monasteky I.) 

The building described in the previous editions of this handbook 
and the Archaeological Survey Reports as Monastery I, is probably 
identical with the Shrine of the Lord of the Wheel of the Law, i.e., 
Gautama Buddha, which according to a well-preserved inscription un- 
earthed in 1907-08 was erected by Kumaradevi, the Buddhist queen 
of Govindachandra, king of Kanauj (A.D. 1114-1154). The part of the 
building so far exhumed already extends over an area exceeding 760 
feet from east to west and consists of an imposing central block situated 
to the due north of the Main Shrine and preceded by two large open 
courts on the east, the area on the west side being occupied by a small 
shrine unearthed right at the edge of the site which was approached 
through a long subterranean passage (Sanskrit surangd). The entire 
precinct of the building was originally bounded by a solidly built brick 
wall 4' 4" thick, the greater part of which on the south side has been 
exposed and repaired. No attempt has yet been made to trace it on the 
north and west sides. It may have disappeared or portions of it may 
still be recovered. 

The principal block of the monument has a curious plan which 
has not yet been noticed on any other Buddhist site. It comprises 
a square courtyard quite open on the west side but bounded on the 
other three sides by rooms whose floor was about six feet higher 
than that of the inner court. A reference to the accompanying Plan 
will show the foundation cells which have been completely explored 
on the east side but only partially on the north and south sides. The 
inner and outer walls of the plinth thus obtained are faced with neatly 
chiselled bricks lavishly adorned with moulded patterns which are 
best preserved in the south-east corner of the quadrangle. The actual 
apartments that stood on the top of these cells have entirely perished 
with the exception of a few remnants and we are left merely to guess 
what they were hke. Assuming, however, that the walls of the super- 
structure followed the lines of the foundations, it is not difficult to re- 
construct the general plan and design of the building especially as a 
great proportion of the stone-work* employed in the original construe- 

* These stones have been sorted and stacked in the area to the north of this building. They 
include cornice stones, drip-stones, door jambs, lintels, etc. 
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tioh has been reciainied mainly from the inner court where it lay hidden 
beyond tne reach of Babu Jagat Singh. 

Relying on this evidence, we find that the inner court was sur- 
rounded on all the three sides, Avith A\"hich we are concerned, by a 
narroAV hall or half open colonnade relieA'ed at the corners by small square 
cells. To judge from a few base stones which exist in their original 
positions, the hall must have been supported on pillars and pilasters, 
half engaged in brick walls. It AA^as about seven feet in depth and coA'ered 
Avith a flat roof of horizontal slabs some of AARich have been found in good 
condition. These slabs will be easily distinguished among the debris 
stacked on the north side of this building by broad lotus medallions 
carved on them 

From this colonnade jutted out double projections on the outside 
and single ones on the interior. The projection on the east side contains 
a flight of steps, noAV much ruined, an entrance chamber and guard 
rooms. The small square cells in the corners, as also those meant for 
the gatekeepers, have each, in addition to the brick Avails, pilasters in 
the corners to provide extra support to the ceiling Avhich appears to have 
been constructed on the principle of intersecting squares. The central 
covering slab (Df 117) of one of these cells is exhibited in the northern 
verandah of the Archseological Museum at Sarnath. The purpose of 
the rooms on the other tAvo sides of the quadrangle is not ascertainable. 
In all probability they Avere shrines for images, the portions of the colon- 
nades in front, Avhich projected-' several feet into the courtyard, doing 
duty as audience halls. 

The inner courtyard Avas open to the skies. It Avas paved in con- 
crete and plastered over Avith hankar lime. In the north-east corner 
of the court is a Avell Avith an inner diameter of five feet^and a low parapet 
wall. It is of the same date as the temple, but the flights of steps by 
which the inner court is approached, and one of Avhich has recently been 
repaired, were added at a somewhat later date. 

The two extensive courts Avhich, as stated above, precede the main 
temple building on the east side, measure 114' and 290' from east to Avest. 
A general Auew of them is obtainable from the entrance of the temple. 
The floor of the first court was paved Avith massive slabs of sandstone. 
Several fragments of this pavement Avere found in position but no sculp- 
tures of any kind have yet been traced upon it. These courts Avere 
furnished Avith handsome entrances styled First Gateway and Second 
GateAA^ay in the Plan of Excavations. The second was a more massive 
structure than the other. Both Avere flanked on the outside, AAuth beauti- 
ful bastions and provided Avith Avell-constructed gatekeepers’ chambers 
on the inside. The northern bastion of the First Gateway has survived 
in good condition. Of the Second Gateway only the heavy foundations 
rema'n, and as they go down to a considerable depth namely more than 
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eight feet below the present ground level, they must have supported a 
lofty superstructure. The latter has wholly disappeared with the 
exception of a few remnants. It will be observed that both these gate- 
ways were constructed with the same kind of materials, namely, chiselled 
brick and stone and in the same style as the Dharmachakra-Jinavihara 
to which they belong. As has been hinted above, it seems quite likely 
that another and larger gateway and one or more courts exist 
further to the east. 

Shrine with subterranean passage. 

The entire area to the west of the principal block of the Dharmachakra- 
Jinavihara, right up to the western limit of the site was included in this 
monument and enclosed in its outer boundary wall. The monument 
now brought to light in this area apart from the earlier monastery II 
to be referred to later on, is not a gateway or other conspicuous adjunct, 
but an underground structure. A part of it was exposed in 1907-08 and 
was then believed to be a drain for carrying off rain-water. It was 
completely cleared out in 1 920 and turns out to be a subterranean passage, 
160' 9" long, which led into a very small shrine. 

The floor of the passage which is throughout paved in concrete 
is reached by a -well constructed flight of stone steps in very good pre- 
servation. At the foot of these steps there is a low entrance, the ceiling 
in front being so low that the votary must have had to crawl here 
evidently as a mark of reverence to the shrine referred to. Barring 
the entrance and a few feet of the passage adjoining it on both sides 
which are composed of stone, the rest of this subterranean passage is 
built of bricks measuring 9" X 7" X If", which is preciselv the size of 
bricks used in the Dharmachakra-Jinavihara. As was natural in an 
underground structure, the brick walls are chiselled, neatly laid and 
plastered on the inside, the masonry on the outside being coarse and 
uneven as it was not intended to meet the eye. The average width of 
the passage, which is 6 feet high, is 3' 6" throughout the length except 
for a small portion at the distance of 87 feet from the entrance where it 
widens out into a chamber 12' 7" X 6' 10" internally. This chamber 
had a separate flight of steps from above and has entrances at both ends. 
It is also evident that some kind of ventilators must have been inserted 
in the walls of this chamber. The greater part of the passage must, 
however, have remained in darkness even during the day, and the little 
niches with corbelled tops occurring here and there in the walls must 
have been provided to hold earthen lamps. The roof of the passage con- 
sisted everywhere of flat slabs of stone, and in repairing it care has been 
taken to leave sufficient openings for the admission of light. 

The shrine itself which measures roughly 8 feet square internally 
is ruined and only bases of its walls remain. In general design, it appears 
to have been analogous to the shrine of Vajravarahi described above 
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(p. 22). There might have been a sacred image in this shrine, but as 
noted above (p. 9) its main purpose would appeal to have been to provide 
the monks with a solitary place for meditation. 

This passage is perhaps the only example of a structura’ snrangd 
of the pre-Muhammadan period so far known to us. Mughai forts 
often contain secret jiassages by which the occupants could escape on 
occasions of ho, stile invasion etc. They are also frequently alluded 
to in Sanskrit literature and we n-adily recall the suliterranean pa.ssage 
mentioned ir the Adipai v; ;d' t!io ^hihahl'ai-.ta in t' nncAion with the 
plot designed by Duryodhana against the ii^■os of the rundava brothers 

No images have so far been I’ound in the I )harniacl!a':ra-T;>iavihara 
except two female figun-s (Xo.s B/. 4- and .t iii th''- iiluseuin) wlih-h were 
lying in front of the enriance to the juiicipal olocic Tli'-.se might be 
representations of the river goddesses (d'niofi and Yamuna, though they 
are seated in an extraordinary po.sture and ar'--' not accompianied by their 
usual vdhanas (vehicles). It is, therefore, diincult to '.,iv to what deity 
the temple was dedicated. If. ^mwever. mv 'dent ;’cat’“ri of this building 
vdth the tempde of Kimiaraclevi i.s correct, it miisl Icive enshiineil an 
image of Yasudhara, the gochhess of alHindancc, is elearly stated 
in the inscription lefern'd to The excavations at .^awiath h.ave yielded 
at lea.st three fragmentary images of tlii.-t Oi)dd'-s ( d t ]t). _>:) and 21) 
of the same period as the temple end these might hav^ ;)d()-iged to it. 
ft is also ])ossi!;le that the co|;p,rr pic.te vcldcii Kunim-aelevi "had 
caused to l)e pre]>ared in connection with tlic t'^achiiitf of tin- Lord of the 
Wheel of the Law wa.^ al.so installed ii'i this t-''iiple. 

In the above rtm nks I have assumed the identity of the building 
hitherto de.s'.gnated as monastery 1 with fh’ LMiann n-haivTa-Jinavihara 
of Kiimaradevi. The reasons that hev.- h-d to tliis eouchision are 
briefly uunmarized hem. in the fiiast pi; < •- it is ]d;un that the build- 
ing cannot be a mo 5 !a.st‘Ty. (! ) b'>eu.;se in plan it diifer.s cs.^entially from 
the monasteries known to u.-; on this iit.d other T’ud lhist sites, which are 
invariably fhatuhsdla, i .e.. sm rounded with cells on all four sides, whereas 
the building being described is cpiite opex, on one side, (2) the structural 
arrangement is such as to afford little room for actual residential cells, 
(3) no other mona.stery known to us. is })receiled by such extensive 
courts wdh elaborate gatcAvays as occur in this building, and (4) buildiws 
of monasteries S'^ldom lavished such e.xiibeirjut nrirament on their works 
as is noticed on the various parts of this alifice. Mor^oA^er. the 'weetion 
of this temjde, under the name of Dlxmm.mh ikra-Jinawihara. is men- 
t’oned in the steme insc]'ij)tio7i of KuiutxadMvi |D (/) 9 in the Mns umj 
^ wh ch was unearthed In,- Sir John Marsh ill to the south ol' the second 
gateway of this building, but Avliica originally mu.st have been fixed at 
some conspicuous spot in the gateAvay itself. The building being Jes 
cribed; on account of its decoration and boldness of design, well answers 
MIDGA 
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the high-sounding description of the vihdra built by Kumaradevi which 
was “ an ornament to the earth ’ and “ like to the palaces of gods 

There is, however, other proof of the correctness of this identifica- 
tion. The building is manifestly the work of a wealthy person or ruler 
as the expense and labour involved in levelling the vast area covered by 
it and its construction must have been enormous. The attachment of 
Kumaradevi to the Buddhist faith is known to us from a munificent 
grant of rent-free villages which, under her influence, her royal husband, 
who was himself an orthodox Hindii,* gave away for the benefit of the 
Buddhist Community residing at the Jetavana Monastery of Sravasti. 
The same pious spirit must have been responsible for the foundation of 
this temple at Sarnath. And as it would have been derogatory to her 
high rank to build her temple with old material collected from the site, 
she ordered bricks of a special size of superior texture to be made for the 
purpose. Another reason why this temple should be ascribed to Kumar- 
adevi, is that we are not aware of any other equal'y remarkable temple 
having been erected at Sarnath about the period to which this temple 
belongs. Lastly it is noteworthy that the building being described 
possesses broad enclosures and gateways resembling gopurams that 
form so striking a characteristic of the South-Indian style of archite('- 
ture. Queen Kumaradevi came from Pithi, i.e., Pithapuram in the 
Oodavari district and had her temple planned after a South-Indian 
model. 


Monastery II. 

Of the three monasteries which must be assigned to the late 
Kushana or early Gupta epoch, Monastery II has been unearthed 
beneath the area to the west of the principal building of the Dharma- 
chakra-Jinavihara of Kumaradevi, its west wall forming the limit of 
the Deer-Park in that direction. The monument is in a very 
ruinous condition as it is nowhere standing to a height of more than 
three or four feet above the foundations and some parts have totally 
disappeared. In plan, the building is analogous to the monastery 
excavated by Major Kittoe but the portion so far laid bare comprises 
only nine chambers on the west side, parts of two chambers in the south- 
east corner, two rooms in the south wing and the greater part of the 
verandah wall on the south and west sides. In the verandah on the 
east side, we observe a temporary kitchen consisting of a low brick 
platform and two or three brick hearths, but the only utensils found 
here were plain earthen bow's and cooking pots. The inner open court 
of the monastery measures 90' 10" from east to west, and to judge from 
the parts exhumed the external measurement of the building from 

* According to a Nepalese manuscript, king Govindchandra had another Buddhist wife 
named Vasantadevi, though it is possible that Kumaradevi and Vasantadevi were the names of 
one and the same ladj. 
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side to side must have been about 165 feet. Of the chamueio exposed 
in the east row the sixth one from the south end is larger than the 
others and must have been the central cell on that side. None of the 
pillars, which supported the roof of the verandah all round the inner 
court, have survived in the portion of the building so far laid bare, 
but there is no doubt that they must have been in the same style and 
material as those of Monast ries III and IV. It may be observed that 
the base-stones of two of the pillars do exist at the south end of the 
west verandah wall. 

It will be obi-erved that this monastery si b alt uiiou the r i s of an 
earlier structure of the same character. A part of the brick pavement 
(now filled up) of this latter structure which was found in the trench 
alongside the south verandah wall of Monastery fl, 's six feet lower than 
the level of the upper monastery. It is difficult as yet to ascertain the 
precise date of this earlier edifice ; nor is it known whether still earlier 
structures exist underneath it. 

Monastery III. 

Monastery III is situated to the east of the temple of Kuni'r devi 
and is the best preserved building of its kind so far laid bare at Sarnath. 
It occupies a very low level, but a flight of stone steps has been re- 
cently provided near the south-east corner of the first outer court 
of the temple referred to. In plan the building is similar to Monastery 
II described above. So far, four chambers on the south and the whole 
of the western range of cells together with a part of the inner court- 
yard and the verandah have been excavated. As the total number 
of cells on the west .side is seven, there must have been twenty-four cells, 
on the entire ground floor. The west imter wall which alone has so fai 
been completely excavated measures 109' 6" long externally. The 
monastery appears to have had one or more upper storeys, and what- 
ever means of access to them existed must be buried in the unexcavated 
portion of the building. The extant height of the walls averages 10 feet. 
The outer wall is 5' 6" thick on the west side and just over six feet on the 
south. The roof of the verandah, which is about 11 feet broad, was 
supported on free standing stone pillars at the outer edge and pilasters 
of the same material engaged in the front wall of the cells. The capitals 
of wh’ch several specimens were found are of the usual bracketed type. 
The visitor will observe that the wall crossing the west row of cells at 
the 5th chamber, several feet above its leve' belongs to the temp e of 
Kumaradevi, and that the modern wall underneath it has been built 
merely for its protection. 

The doorways of the cells are 6' 7* high and 4' 2" broad. They 
were no doubt originally fitted with wooden doors which have dis- 
appeared. The wooden lintel of the entrance to cell No. 3 from the 
MIDGA 
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west end of tlie south row existed 'n a rotten rond’t'on and has been 
replaced by a new one. The carved biickwork ai)ovp the linte' de- 
serves notice For better vent lation. most ol' the rooms wori!d appear 
to have been furn shed, higher up m the outer wads, w’th '-.'indow 
openings containing pierced stone screens. Two of these sere- ns Avr le 
unearthed 'n this monastery and may be seen in the Tiie 

bricks in the interior walls of the cells ere not ch s-^lled. r' w;mn:i))b’ 
because they were originally plastered oT-cr though no "‘h-n-t-r was 
actually noticed in arm of the cells cncavateii P!;.- ’eom to the e.^st 
of the one ju.st referred to is the entrance to the inonasterv. Tlie 
eastern part of this room could Tiot be evcnvrit. d a.- it would have 'n- 
volved the remova' of ‘die first gatewav of tin t mole ee' lum.irad'vi 
which stands immediat ly above t. Th- ■. hand.r .t th,- ba: 1; of the 
third cell on the sooth side was e'-f,_;v’t:d di ”■ ' .o a depth o*’ '• ' h'-;. 
It has no entrance oi any kind, 'oid e r e.- ; , ii ve been -.oir ■ wnt of 
a storage chamber or the foni'de + h,!! of .,:i n .o-.-r :o;n > wl 1, w - e'e- 
tered from the first floor o' the ne.mo;-. ■, 

The courtyard as w th' 'loi , ' tfi-' de e of the 

cells are all paved vdth Iricks. l.aid flat. The water irom t'le ron>t- 
yard was carried aavay bv a covered diabi in the -•noti.-wos’- coi oe] 
of the monastery. At the ’iiontl] the drain a perforated ."-ron-. is 'Ct 
up in vertical position to act as a trap. My excavations ot l r.-- 
vealed the fact that after leaving hlonastery TII, the firain ran in a 
westerly direction and is uow la : lor under a hcasw accumulation of 
debris underneath the Tcnufie of Aamaradevb A nmv drain similar in 
design to the original laie has noia be -n built vdth old bricks along the 
entire outer length of Monasterv I if. 

In view of the ab cnee of any datable .-o i iqne.s from the.se early monas- 
teries, two small fragnwrts of rvb'tr. rc. ur.le r; h. f--, vchich were found 
a few years ago near th.** north-east outer c nrn.er of this blonastcry may 
be noticed here. Both the picce.s a], pear to liavr Ixlo’^grd to repre- 
sentations of the attainment of spiritual Avisclmn bv +h Buddha and 
judging from their delicate technique they must have br-cu carved about 
the late Kushana period. 

Monastery IV. 

On returning to the higher ground we pass, on our right, the rem- 
nant of the First OatcAvav of Monasterv T. We ju'ooopd 1 1 ards 
the east until we reach Monasterv IV discovered at a denth of some 
15 feet below the ground leve' The north-east corner of it. with two 
rooms on the east side and a part of the verandah on the east and ''mrth 
sides had been cleared in 1907-0S bv Sb’ John Mnc.^^hac, The only ad- 
vance since made with th-e exploration of thi.« monasterv is the disclosure 
of four cells on the nm th s de. The maior part of the building still 
remains buried under the ground to the south oi the south boundary 
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wall of the temple of Kumaradovi, which arosses it some 10 feet above 
the levci o. its hoar, o/ the ^toi:- couinins \ehicdi supported the 

open pass-ige aiouaij tdic in dd c ceaw v\ric joui-* 1 'yiug flat on the 
flooe mid have no^y breu fliese coniiniis are of the same 

geiitio. d: ign as rlu'se oi Jh-iVistiay li. though they differ somewhat 
ii: data:!. Tffe veesnuL-di - 7 ' O ' to 7 ' lo" ui w.dth. Th*'^ ffoo-* of the 
C(.aijtya.d which is paver vd:h hih hs si(.p€s slighiiy towards a drain in 
the noith-east conier ^\jiicii cairiod uli water from the interior of the 
building. 
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th - ' ..j ' . » . t rd ' ; . ah p[c,c.-'. , i d tha ■ruciuments we now 
sec t< in Cl. -m- vucvl acavatnl in Ji.J'oiS. 'riioy range in 

(1\Il inj.. t-m -..I' i, ■ p‘ii<ai ta th' iotii tj idrn centuries A. D. 
TLt 'n ; '/ncv tuMs < « ] i ' : 'i ;n a, ci.vic 'L-, coiicwnt hoors. etc,, and are 
bidU M l '\M. w .1 :m . . . 0 , - . j/eiJiaps the uiast inceresting of them 

all i,- ti.> j.d. lI. el a • . iiUiinjeivd 74 in the Plan of Excavations, now 
liiikhi. undci a iarei sciutture. 

It ^Vcl;^ in iLh*: ciita that tlc' beaiitiiully tngraved stone inscrip- 
tion ot ivUiaaiatb. vl. j^JLiiL-d to ed.^ove, Avas found. In the same 

area vtcro also disioAcrcu tiiiee wcihprescrved scidpiures, 3' S" to 4 feet 
in height, oi about tffe nth century A. D,r which in that period might 
poss-biy have o(.cii])icd tliiLe ol the niches in the projecting faces of the 
Dhamekh o/ iepa . 

Dliaruekh Stupa. 

Tile iiiodcin luiiiic iyiictiimvii is i^lciived trom a Sanskrit word 
dh'(innel‘s]til nieaiung *’ tiie pondering of the Law. rins stupa is a 
solid struciure risiiig to a iwight of 104 leet above the paved terrace 
of the Jaiiia tcinpie adjonioig no or 143 ieet it we include the 

liiLM *Mn: INos. -D (t; - .ir;; ahu c vO' n.e Sariuith Aiu^teuui collection* 



foundations of the earlier stupa which lie bur'ed underneath it. The lower 
part of the basement is 93 feet in diameter and solidly built, the stones 
being secured together w.th iron cramps to a height of 37 feet above the 
terrace of the J aina temple. The upper part of the structure is made of 
brick which was possibly originally faced with stone. This facing of 
stone if it ever existed must have been cut away by the workmen of 
Jagat Singh, referred to above, in 1794 A. D, It will be observed that 
the damage done to the lower part of the tower by Jagat Singh has 
recently been partly repaired by the Archaeological Survey Department. 

The basement is relieved on the outside by eight projecting faces 
each one of which has a large niche and pedestal which no doubt 
formerly held an image. As stated above, the three seated images (Be 
2 and 35 and Bd 8) discovered in the area around this monument may 
possibly have adorned three of the niches in the 9th or 10th century 
A. D. Two of them represent Gautama Buddha at the moment of his en- 
lightenment and as preaching his first sermon, while the third is an image 
of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. The remaining five sculptures of 
this set have not yet been recovered, nor any of the earlier ones which 
were no doubt originally installed in these niches at the time of the con- 
struction of the existing structure. The precise character of those 
images is not known. They might have been seated effigies of the eight 
Buddhas* beginning with Vipasyin and ending with Maitreya the future 
Buddha or, what 's equally possible, representations of the eight prin- 
cipal events of the historical Buddha’s life. 

The lower part of the basement is adorned with a broad belt of 
carved ornament consisting of an intricate geometric design with floral 
arabesques above and below it. The whole body of carving i ^ singular- 
ly vigorous and exquisitely beautiful On the evidence of style, it is 
attributable to the Gupta age and this, no doubt, is the date of the 
structure as we now see it. This conclusion is also amply borne out by 
the style and size of the bricks employed in the upper portion of the stupa. 
In these c rcumstances, one is surprhed to find Mr. Fergusson assigning 
the monument as late a date as the 11th century A. D., and Mr. Oertel 
deny ng its ex'stence in the middle of the 7th century when Hiuen Tsang 
visited Sarnath. The principal reason for such late dating of this struc- 
ture appears to have been the discovery, in it, of an inscription of the 6th 
or 7th century A.D , containing the Buddh st creed. The slab (now in 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta) on wh ch the epigraph is engraved was 
found in a wel which Genera- Cunningham dug into the building 


* According to the Buddhist belief, innumerable Buddhas have appeared in past ages prior 
to Gautama Buddha or Sakyamuni. Among those that immediately preceded the Buddha 
of the present cycle, who wa« in realit}" a historical personage, three, seven and even twenty- 
three Buddhas are mentioned by name in the Buddhist texts. They are of course all believed 
to be mythical beings. 



in 1835 A. D.. at tiie depth of 10 feet from the top. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the slab must have been inserted into the structure at some 
later date. 

The unfinished condition of the carving on the stupa seems to show 
that the building was never completed. It is likewise apparent that this 
is not the first structure on this spot. The foundations underneath it 
which General Cunningham found to be composed of very large bricks 
such as we find in the monuments of the third and second centuries B.C., 
must have belonged to an edifice of that period. What that monument 
was, we have at present no means of ascertaining. It was presumably 
a stupa erected by the emperor Asoka to commemorate some event in the 
life of Gautama Buddha. Hiuen Tsaug, the C^hinese traveller, must have 
seen the Dhamekh stupa but unfortunately it is not yet possible to 
identify it with any of the monuments described by him. 

Monastery V. 

fSo-cALLED Hospital.) 

This monastery was discovered a short distance to the west of the 
Dhamekh stupa by Major Kittoe who identified it as a hospital because he 
found in it a large number of mortars and pestles. This view has been 
shown to be untenable by the recent excavations as it becomes evident 
that the monument was a monastery of the usual type. It dates from 
the 8th or 9th century A.D., but is built upon the remains of an earlier 
structure of the Gupta period. The upper building faces towards the 
west. The excavation has been partly filled in to prevent rain-water 
collecting in it. 


Jaina Temple. 

The Jaina temple spoken of above is a modern building situated to the 
south-west of the monument just described. It has a high enclosure 
wall and a spacious open court to the east abutting on the Dhamekh 
Stupa. It is dedicated to the 11th Jaina patriarch Sri i\.msanatha 
and was erected in 1824 A. D. There is nothing of archaeological interest 
inside it. 

Brahmanical Sculpture Shed. 

The Brahmanical Sculpture Shed* to the west of the Jaina temple 
was erected by Mr. F. O. Oertel in 1905 for the temporary housing of the 
antiquities discovered by him at Sarnath. All these antiquities have 
since been transferred to the new Archaeological Museum. The sculp- 
tures now exhibited in this shed are Brahmanical and Jaina sculptures 
which do not originate from Sarnath. The provenance of some of these 


* This is designated as the Old Sculpture Shed in the previous editions. 
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sculptures has been ascertained from a volume of manuscript drawings 
prepared by Major Kittoe about 70 yoais ago. 

All these sculptures are described in detab in uiv Catalogue of the 
Archaeological Museum at Sariiatli. Ht-ie it is suflieiciit to introduce 
the ^dsitor to a few of the exhibits \y]i cii appeal to be the most interesting 
of the lot. Perhaps the oldest sculptiue in this shed is the incomplete 
stone image (G 2; ht. 3' 7}/) of the ri vxu godtless Yamuna standing 
opposite the visitor as he enters the Jiali. The goddess is standing, as 
usual, on her vehicle tiie tortoise and is attended a number of votaries 
one of whom holds an umbrella over iicr head. Judg eg from the 
style of carving, the statue must be assigned to the Gunta period. 
It is believed to have been brought from iiliitai*' in the Gliai^ipiu* D strict, 
and not from Bhitargaon as wrongiy stated in the Catfdoyfie, page 
314. Another sculpture (ht. 2' 2"' ; w, 1' 11'') that dates from about 
the same period is G 33. It presumai/ly depicts a scene from the 
Hindu epic, the Itaniar'ana, uamelj^ the constructi(;]i, by Ptamabs monkey 
comrade Xila, of the luidge at liamesvaraipY o\er which he j)assed to 
Lanka with his army. In the upper portion of the eoinpusition we notice 
a headless figmx of Pama who holds his bow In his left hand, and is 
seated on a rock. He s attended by his youiig*/]’ bi'other Lakslimana, 
while the figures in front oi him are presumably ;Sug;.i\'a hikI Hanuman. 
The rest of the sculpture is occupicrl by representatioi] of tlie sea dis- 
tinguished by figures of a fish, a crocod ie, a couch slielh etc., aiid or the 
monkey warriors who are carry ng stones for Miiidiagof the luidge. 

Among the me(ba'\ai scuiptuies in the bhed jioticc espeviaiiy the 
iintd (G 38), C' v\'’uf beaj'iiig ligiires of tlie nine pi;uiet,s, Jjeginning 
■w-ith the sun at the, ■. Atreuiity of the left hand sunken panel and ending 
with the demons Rahu and Ketu at the end oj’ the other !)anel. Of the 
three projections, oiit; ii; the midd.e, and one at each end of the lintel, 
the former conta ns a rigure of Sri, the goddess of wea.ltii. The temple to 
which the lintel belonged must, therefore, have been dedicated to a Vdxish- 
nava deity. The miniature sjhre shrmes of stone piaced at the corners 
of the compound wali are Brahmanicai votive shrines, none of which are 
earlier than the late mediaeval period. 

Among the Jaina sculptures preserved in this room, the visitor’s 
attention may particularly be directed to Xo_. Cb 61, bearing images 
of four of the Jaina patriarchs Mahavira, Ad natha, Santinatha and 
Ajitanatha and to No. 62 which represents the eleventh Jina Sri Am- 
sanatha. 

The Sarnath Museum of Archteology. 

The Sarnath Museum of Archaeology stands on the opposite side 
of the road as we descend from the plateau repiesenting the ancient 

* This interpretation is more plausible than the one tentativeiy oifered in niy Catalogue 
of th© Museum of Archaeology at iSarnath. 
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construction of this building was proposed by Sir 
John Marshall soon after the excavations described above had been 
taken in hand in 1904-05. The necessary designs were prepared by 
Mr. James Eansome, then Consulting Architect to the Governnient of 
India, who appropriately selected for his model the usual type of the 
anciejit monastery, several examples of which have l.)een excavated at 
baunath. The part of the building so far erected re]n‘esej'ts less than 
a half of the quadrangle of which the Buddliist convent consists : the 
rest of the building wdl be completed when more s]>aee liecoines neces- 
sary. A detailed catalogue of the anticuities preserved n the Museum 
was prepared by the author of this hand-ljook in 1912 under the orders 
of Dr. J Ph. \ ogel, who was then officiating as Dirocdor (duierai of 
Archaeology in India and copies of it can be had sT'orn the (Histodian. 
Brief descriptive labels are also attached to ail tho nuro' interesting 
objects. 


j k north wing is leserved potterv. terracottas 

and bricks. The two large earthen chads exhibited on stone stands in 
the niiddle^Oi the room were uneai'thed in tli^ 2nd filter ('ourt of the 
temple of Ivumaradevi. and ivere probalily used for tiie storage o: water 
or coin. The tall voodi:*n show-case iii front of tJie entramce contains 
a few earthen begging bowls of a very ancienr date ; stucco lueids and 
eriacotta re ieis illustrating tlie enlightenment of tlautama Buddha, 
h.s miracle at bravasti, etc. One oj the snaillei sljow-eases at tlio eastern 
end of the room is set apart for seals and sea'ings .n baked or sbnpn^ 
sun-dried clay. They include only a few seal-dies or mritnees (hV?. 1-3), 
legend s engraved in countersunk re\ ei‘sed eharacteLS. bouie 
of the sealings or mpiressions were attvaclie 1 to letters or p<ircels. and these 
are easily distinguished b'om the marks o* tlie string w tli wh ch tiie ^ i (ieles 
were first fastened, which have vsurvived on the reverse o these tab ets. 

The practice of seeing Ipttcm b; this wae sb.qmmlv 

a mded to in am lent Sanskrit ht(u*atup‘ and the excavations carried out 
by the archa?ok)mca ' j).q;artmen: at tin-, and other s te.^ have S ought 
itame-seals of princi^s monsters, 'othemst^ite offie ais, pr vate 
m tividua s. etc. The major ty of ih? s^al ngs served in this show ease 
are hove^er, votive gifts wh.ch were presentc^d by pilgrims at the various 
uddhist shrines at Sarnath. Such tablets appear also to have been taken 
away by pious visitors as tokens of their pdgiirnase to sacred places. The 
sea mgs iN^os. Ir/. 4-8 which date from the Gth or 7th century X D. 
were presented at the Pr ncipal Shrine o the B essed One 'Sanskrit 
Muiagandhakuti). This shr ne must orig nally hav» been a smal: hut in 
which the Buddha res ded, and been conveited altei wards into a temple. 

1 e rest of these tablets contain the well known Bn-ldlnst formula, which 
was recited by the fifth disciple of the Buddha name' 1 Asva it to Iqntt ssa 
who afterwards became known as Sariputta, one o. the two pj'incipal 
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disciples of the Master. Upatissa had questioned Asvajit as to what 
were the doctrines of his teacher and he rep ed in the foL owing sense ; — 
”0: all the phenomena sprung from a cause, 

The Buddha the cause has told, 

And he tells too how each shal come to its end. 

Such alone is the word of the sage." 

The numerous earthen vessels arranged in the stone shelves against 
the wall in this room are cooking pots, water jars, dishes and bowls 
from which monks and nuns ate the r food. etc. The large abundance in 
which such vessels are round at Buddhist sites seems to indicate that 
earthen vessels as is the case in modern times, were used only once, 
and consequently the store rooms (Sanskrit Bhandagara) attached to 
monasteries must always have been well stocked with such articles. 

The next four rooms are reserved for the residence of the archaeo- 
logical officers when on duty at Sarnath. The big hall in the middle of 
the back wing, which in the Buddhist monastery would be the principal 
chamber or chapel, is set apait for the largest and some of the best statues 
of the collection. The first sculpture that meets us as we step into the 
hall is the capital of the Asoka pillar described above. It is just 7 feet 
high and consists of a Persepolitan bell-shaped lower member surmormted 
by four lions standing back to bacii . the middle portion of the abacus above 
the fluted bell being adorned with the figures of a horse, a lion, an elephant 
and a bull. Speaking of the technique of these figures and the crowning 
lions. Sir John Marshal) remarks that they " are wonderfully vigorous 
and true to natmn and are treated with that simplicity and reserve which 
is the keynote of all great masterpieces of plastic art. India certainly 
has produced no other sculpture equal to them.” 

The exact significance of the four animals carved on the drum of 
the capital has now been ascertained. The late Dr. Bloch conjectured 
that they respectively symbolised the god Surya, the goddess Durga, 
Indra and Siva and were meant to ind cate the subordination of the Brah- 
manical deities to Gautama Buddha and his Law. Dr. Vogel, however, 
held that they being the four noble beasts (Mahajaneya) of the Buddh sts, 
were merely ornamental motives. I consider the view of a Burmese 
Pali scholar who visited the Sarnath Museum some time ago, to be more 
plausible. It s that the drum with the four an mals is meant to represent 
the Anotatta lake, one of the seven great lakes (Sanksrit mahdsara) of 
the Buddhist texts, in which the Buddha used to bathe. It was also with 
the water of this lake that his mother Mahamaya was bathed before her con- 
ception. The lake as described and illustrated in a Buddhist manuscript on 
palm leaves in Burmese characters, has four mouths, guarded respectively 
by the horse, the dragon, the bull and the elephant,* These animals have 

* Herbert Baynes, 

The Way of the Buddha, page 17 
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the following positions in the lake : the lion faces east, the horse the 
north, the bull the west, and the elephant the south. The animals on 
the drum of the Asoka capital at Sarnath a e carved in the same order 
and we may assume that in its original position on the top of the pillar, 
the capital must have been oriented in such a way that the animals 
faced their respective directions. In support of the above view it is 
interesting to note that the Archseological Section of the Central Museum 
at Lahore contains a small square terracotta plaque which shows a, cir- 
cular depression in the middle surrounded by the same four animals 
and following each other in the same order. This to my mind is a true 
representation of the Anotatta lake, and must have been used for worship. 
The only point of d'fference between this tablet and the relief on the 
Asoka capital is that whereas the four animals on the latter are separated 
by representations of the Dharma(*hakra, the intervening symbols on the 
terracotta tablet are a conch, a bowl containing the hair of the Buddha, 
the Wheel of the Law and the triratna (three jewels) symbol. 

The crowning ornament of the capital was a wheel carved in the 
round, which must have been chosen by the Emperor Asoka in reference 
to the traditional comparison of the Buddhist doctrine to that svmboL 
Only a few fragments of this wheel were recovered by Mr. Oertel and are 
exhibited in a show-ease near the capital. 

The colossal standing statue (p. 11 above) to the left-hand side 
of the Asoka capital presumably represents Gautama Buddha in the 
state ot Bodh'sattva. i.e., before he attained enlightenment or became 
a Buddha in the 36th year of his life at Gaya. The statue was origin- 
ally sheltered by a large stone umbrella. A part of the post of this 
umbrella is fixed iu the floor behind the statue. Its top which was 
found broken in ten pieces has been pieced together and set up near the 
north-east corner of the hall. There are two inscriptions carved on the 
statue, name’y. one in front of the base and the other on the back of the 
image while there is a third inscription engraved on the umlirella post. 
From these epigr;iphs we learn that the statue and the umbrella were 
donated by a Buddh st monk of Mathura, named, Bala and erected at 
Benares, at the place where the Lord Buddha used to walk, in the third 
regnal year of the Kushana king Kanishka. The statue was undoubt- 
edly carved at Mathura and its importance iu connection with the his- 
tory o' the Sarnath sculptm’es has been mentioned above. The large- 
s zed statue standing on the other or right hand side of the Asoka capital 
also represents Gautama Buddha and is a faithful copy of the Mathura 
statue by an artist of Benares. 

One of the finest examples of the images of the Gupta period, i.e., 
the fourth or fifth century A. D. which was discovered by M". Oertel 
in 1904-05 is the large seated image placed against the east wall 
of the hall immediately beh nd the .^oka capital. The subject 
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delineated tlie famous First Sermon wJaich has made Sarnath what 
it is. This uv^ent is denoted in the scuipture by the peculiar j)ostiire 
of the hands before the chest and by tfie wheel and the two deer carved 
on the pedestal. The wheel; as has been hinted above, represents the 
Good Law discovered by the Buddha, and the deer the Leer-Fark, 
modern Sarnath. In the five monks seated, three to the right and 
two to the left of the wheel on the pedestal, we readily recognize the 
firsfifive disciples who had the privilege of listemng to the first discourse. 
The woman and the child at the left end of the relief are probably the 
donors of the image. It is to be observed that tlie image of the Buddha 
is clad in the usual monastic robes but they are meant to be o[ such tine 
texture that their existence :s only inaicated by their outhne. The 
execution oJ’ the image is excjuisite and animated by a peculiar exjnes- 
sion of diviiie repose. Lqually notewoiiiiy is the nirge circular halo 
around the Buddha's head. The figures at each end of the halo are 
celestials bringing presents o. flowers to the tioiy One. 

Another interesting sculpture, thougj! of a scnn^vliat later period, is 
the headless image of Gautama Buddha [(B; {0) 1 7aj to the right of 
the one just dcsciibed. The Buddha .s seared cio-.^ -legged m the *' eaith- 
touching attitude which in Buddhist ait s\mlca/A.-5 the temptation 
of the Buddha by the Evil One, .juJ lus sie^>eqiieia alc.ummur ol divine 
wisdom under a plpal tree at rhiva. ooine icaaige^ ui rihs tree re- 
mains on the top of the halo. The base oi ticj scui[)tiire is hishioned 
in imitat on of a rock to nnheate the stoiic luatioim. s^^ated on whicii 
the Buddha reached supreme wescanm and luc i.^ii s iivCai m the niclie 
presumably ie]ae>cnts the Liuciha nem c-'c;\’a. in the Icinaie 

figure lioid-iig a \abO beneatii the i.ghi nend o nu Bw.} vVe rctid ly 
recogmse the Barth goddess riising dum che ictitu lo o ... L<_.-lmruiv to 
the good works of the Buddha wlieu ch uieiigai by tne Wnapier, hue 
two figures on the other side of the niche are pi^bunniidy the itvil une 
hms(_d and one of lus daughters who tried in vam to ^edtiLvi the Holy 
One and were themselves changed into oid hag^ by ins iinruc u oils power. 
The well preserved inscription on the upper run of the base siipphes 
the name of the donor of the image who was a Buddhist monk, named 
Bandhu-gupta. 

One other image in the b g hall deserves mention. This is the un- 
finished colossal figure of Siva [B {h) 1], standing in the north-west corner 
of the room. The god is represented as destroying the demon Tnpura. 
The sculpture dates from circa 1000 A.D. A small-sized image of the 
same type exists in the temple of Siddhesvarl Devi above Manikarnika 
Ghat in the City of Benares. 

The next room contains images of Buddha, Bodhisattvas and 
the later Buddhist gods and goddesses. The Buddha images are shown 
n the following five attitudes (Sanskrit mudrd) — (1). The attitude of 
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granting security {abhaua-nmdrd) wHcli is indicated by tbe right hand 
being raised to the leve' of the right shoulder vdth. the palm turned to the 
front. Th'S attitude is loiind both in the standing and sitting images. 

(2) In the gift-bcstow r.g posture (Sanskrit vara-mudrd), the right arm is 
stretched out downwards with the pabii of the hand turTK^d outwards. 

(3) The attitude of meditation (Sanskrt is r-xpresscd by 

the plac ng of the hands in the lap one over the other. (^1; the earth- 
touching attitude (Sansknt wh'eh sy}n])ol zes the 

moment of the eiil elit(-nment of the Buddha, the r glit iiaud of tlie 
image points druvn towanis th^ e.ntii. the hoad of tlv- Bnjldlia is 

shown the h'krgr (d tlie re nr/ ti'^^c ' ficvy / < 'jj.osa). and b^ia a- h his ^ luht 

hand the Emrl' go-dd^ '^’ risb\r from thc' : ^.tli aud ])]‘os^^^ltine’ a 

vase to tlu- HoU’ !]■ ''d '- :Ot tnd'‘ cf p]‘ea( li ng or " tlm turn ng 

of tlje whee'-o>-' ]a‘“h w *" dJ-r rf:~}in drd ). th(^ liands ol 

the biiage aiv 1 \ i>', ■ ru o' i-\\, r« su('h a wav that []"* thumb 

and fore-finp; r *' f i ha . a''t ir-r,,] jii' ' tcnoh tlie ^niddie Ilng'U* o?* '*he 


luiv-finger ch ' :r ^a;n.i 
hglKp^ o ^JL\\ {'■ >\ ;r [J 

liigli. the thn f iuiar--- Tii 
Messiah of tho ],ahlimi‘. ; 
jamb of tie; e]Uora‘(‘ Vj 
J kiddlia of rhi^ fntnw 
<is Ivai.iKU! or V 
Buddlnst -a- !i(-f h^ , I ( 


l!(‘ 


j, 


mmoMg ] '(»(khs[rt\'a hn ;a-'N ^tandmg 
'] j], r' hieh. iManju.^ri [B h7; (d 3' ]oV' 
3-3] of t-i:;; kiiokesvai'a and ulait^'eya the 
dj 2~\ -d. (/' liigh. staiid ng against the eft 
]i.-::t room deserve siaeiai motice. The 
Kwan Yiii \)v tlie f'limese and 

1 j _ 

\iu lev b^^ til'" hag 'A\i so. Aeeordi])g to the 
o]M ;it fdednmatl arai beeoiiK. a Buddha 


imdeT- a Xag.. t'^-r 3o0ti \e.,i- cifier file p<is^ing a wav of vXikvamiuni 
Gautama Binhllir The aBnoirio]': of the visit('r may also be dravrn to 
the group [E (r) li I'ein'os-Uitii'g tl^e Buddliist god of wea th Kubpra 
aaid his consort Ilai'il". both of wliom are stand:ng and not seated as 
is the case m sin: lar sciilptuirs of Gaiidhara aiid Mathiiia. The sculp- 
ture dates from a1mut the 11th century A. B. The pieces displayed 
in the wooden show-eases in this room include a number of detached 
hands and father Imibs whi('h are remarkable for their exceptional beauty 
and delicacv of carving. 


The southf rn wing of the museum has been set apart for bas-reliefs, 
arch'tectui'al stones and inscr bed slabs. The bas-reliefs include a number 
of stsdes divided on tlm front into (mmpartments each illustrat ng some 
impoitant event in the career of Gautama Buddha. We may briefly 
notice here two of tlie besf preserved examples. Slab A^o. C '(f) 1, 
terminating at tlm top in a smah' sfupf and standing near the south- 
east corner of tlm room. shc)ws the four principal events of Gautama 
Buddha’s life. Tlie Invest panel contains a lepresentation of the birth 
of the great Teacher bi the Immliiiu garden (mochwn Rummiiidei) 
near Kapilavastm Bis mother Mayadev^ stands in the centre of the 
composition under a mla tree, a branch of which she catches vdth her 
right hand. To the proper left oi Mayadevi is her sister Prajapati and 
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to her right must have been carved a figure of the god Indra receiving 
the new born infant. Behind Prajapati was the infant Buddha receiving 
a bath, water being poured over his head by two Naga or serpent Idngs. 
The scene in the next higher panel shows Gautama Buddha’s temp- 
tation by the Evil One. To the right of the Buddha stands the Evil 
One holding a bow in his left hand and attended by a follower who holds 
his crocodile standard. The two female figures on the other side are 
two of the three daughters of the Evil One while the two demons in the 
upper corners of the panel belong to his army. The third panel from the 
bottom shows the Buddha preaching his first sermon. The decease of 
the Buddha is depicted in the uppermost compartment. The Master is 
lying in the usual fashion on a couch between the twin sd a trees of 
Kusinagara, modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District. The mourners 
include men and angels. The figure seated in front of the couch with 
its back turned to the spectator is Subhadra, the last convert of the 
Buddha. 

Stele No. C (a) 2 originally il ustrated the same four events but the 
top panel which represented the demise or Parinirvana of the Master is 
broken off and has not yet been recovered. It will also be noticed that 
this sculpture contains a number of other incidents which are omitted 
from the slab described above. One of these additional scenes is the 
dream of Mayadevi, the mother of the Buddha at the moment of his 
conception. The queen is reclining on her right side in the left portion 
of the lower panel, while above her we observe the Bodhisattva des- 
cending in the form of a white elephant from the Tushita heaven where 
he resided previous to his birth. 

The next panel exhibits the great renunciation, i.e., the flight of 
Gautama Buddha from his home, and his meditation. In the former 
case we see the prince Gautama riding out on his favourite horse Kanthaka 
preceded by the groom Chhandaka who holds in his hand the royal 
robes, etc . which the Blessed One has made over to him. Behind this 
scene again is depicted the prince in the act of cutting off h’s hair which 
is immediately received by a fairy in a bowl and carried off to the heaven.* 
According to the Buddh'st texts it was Sakra or Indra who did this, 
but the sculpture being described clearly shows a nymph. The remaining 
scenes are similar to those in the preceding sculpture. 

The slab C (a) 3 shows the same four principal events as described 
above and four others. The former four occupy the coi-ners of the 
slab. Of the rest the scene beneath the representation of the first 
sermon shows the descent of Gautama Buddha at Sankasya (modern 
Sankisa) from the heaven of the thirty-three gods, where he had preached 

•In zny Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, this angel was erroneously identified as Sujata, 
the daughter of the headman of the village of Senani near Gaya who presented rice-milk to the 
Bodhisattva after his long fast. 



his doctrine to his deceased mother for three months. The standing 
figures to his right and left are Brahma and India. The scene to the 
right of the one just described shows the two-fo'd miracle performed 
by Gautama Buddha at Sravasti (inod.'rn Haheth-Maheth ia the Gonda 
and Bahraich Districts) to confound his .six adver.sar es (the Tlrthvas). 
The miracle consisted, in the first plac“. in the Buddha •• walking the air 
in various attitudes, while emitting a't>n-nately flames and waves from 
the upper and lower parts of his bo{lv ; in the second place multiplying 
images of himself up to heaven and in all dicfctioo.s ". Thus remaining 
in the air the Master pi'cadicd his doctiine. A viohmt storm raised by 
the chief of the genii com i)h ted ^he ormthrow of the heterodox and 
an immense multitude was con verted to the good law. The fat old man 
with shaven head at the let'i lower cortu'c of this p.rn d is Purana Kasyapa, 
the vanquished leader of tin Imi rios. while the corresponding 
figure at the o])posite comer represents a devout Buddhist monk. The 
panel above the one shov.Mig the birth of thi' Buddha dlnstrates the pre- 
sentation of honey to the grea.t Teacher bv a monkev in a forest near 
KausambT, whither the k’uddha had lotired owing to the quarrels of 
his disciples. The (jvent dcijdd' d in the parn l to the right of the last- 
mentioned is the mirafle o '''aiagriha. when the Buddha subdued the 
ferocious elephant Xalagir’ wb'cli had been let loose at the instance of 
his wucked cousin Devadatta. tlu' Judas of the Buddhist legend, in order 
that it might kill him. 

In the centre of the west h df of this room we see a group of anti- 
quities, all of the same type, arranged on a liigh platform. These are 
votive siiipas presented by pilgiims at the Deer Park.* 

Among the sculptures exhibited in the '.'e’undah outside is a large 
lintel [D. (d) 1 ; length lO'l of a doorway of the Gupta period, fourth or 
fifth century A. D. The face of the sculpture is divided into six panels. 
The panels at the end.s of the lintel contain representations of Kubera, 
the Buddhist god of wealth. The remaining four panels illustrate a 
legend connected with one of the previous existences of the Buddha in 
which he was tortured to death by order of a cruel king of Benares, 
named Kalabu, for preuclung the virtue.s of patience to his dancing 
girls. The two panels in the middle of the lintel show them engaged in 
a musical performance apparently to lull the king to sleep. The king 
himself is ab.sent. In the second panel from the right we see the same 
girls listening to the ascetic while the corresponding panel at the other 
end shows the toi'ture of the sage by an executioner who is cutting off 
his right hand with a sword. The two femnles who try to restrain the 
execut'oner from th- rruc’ ad nni-t' be two of the cou'tesans. 

’•'Exhibits Xos. D, (/), 1 tunl s wIib li in t*'f‘ ( 'at.tln'juc of tins ?Du>euin have i>een described 
as ordinary columns are. in realitv frajj’ lu-nts of inulirci! i post.s. Similarly D (/) 59 is not a door 
jamb, but the sill stone of a chnUyn. 
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